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Lesson Calendar 

1. April 2.—Jesus the Good Shepherd... . . John io : 7-18 

2. April 9.—The Raising of Lazarus........ John 11 : 32-45 

3. April 16.—The Supper at Bethany. . . . . . John x2: 1-12 

4. April 23.—The Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. . . John 12 : 12-26 

Or, Easter Lesson. rrr  : i. 

5. April 30.—Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet.. . . John 13 : 1-14 

6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches... ..... John 15: 1-12 

7. May 14.—Jesus Prays for his Followers... . . —_— 17 : 15-26 

8. May 9, poe 3 SA ee ree John 18 : 28-40 

9. May 28.—The Crucifixion... .........4. John 19 : 17-30 

10. June 4.—The Resurrection... . ....... . . John 20: 11-23 
11. June 11,—The Message of the Risen Christ. . Rev. 1 : 10-20 


Or, Pentecost. The Comforter Promised, John 16: 5-15 
12, June 18.—The Heavenly Home. (Temperance Lesson)Rev. 22: 1-11 
13. June 25.—Review. 
‘ 


Vigil 
By Edward Douglas 
N eastern lands, the shepherd’s fold 
Is open to the starry skies ; 


But, barred to all the world around, 
The flock in safety lies. 


And since the spoiler enters not 
By truth’s eternal canopy, 
At earthward portals of the heart 


My sentinel shall be. 
Erik, Pa. 





Superintendents who wish help in conducting the Re- 
view Lesson, March 26, should send for The Sunday 
School Times’ responsive exercise,—‘‘Eternal Life."’ 


a 
Using the “ Scrap-Pile ”’ 


It is well to throw good things away—when they 
ought to be replaced by better. Dr. A. H. McKin- 
ney, in urging this truth upon Sunday-school workers, 
calls attention to the claim made by a recent writer 
that a certain country is behind the United States in 
some matters because the former country has not a 
‘* scrap-pile,’’ whereon to throw commercial methods 
or manufactured articles that have served their term 
of usefulness. No man can grow in character or effi- 
ciency unless he keeps the scrap-pile replenished. If 
he is not daily and yearly leaving something behind, 
what hope or sign of progress does he give? _Princi- 
ples and truths do not change ; but we ought to have 
learned better methods of using them to-day than we 
knew a year ago. If we have, we need not fear the sterile 
age of forty, nor a chloroforming appointment at sixty. 


= 
Character-Making in Colleges 


That times are steadily growing better, in spite 
of uninformed or pessimistic doubts to the contrary, 
is a truth that finds abundant proof to those who want 
to see it. The colleges of our land are centers of in- 
fluence and leadership, not only for those in attend- 





ance, but for the world outside which is to be led 
and influenced by the graduates that are sent out. 
In these colleges there are probably more men to-day 
voluntarily studying the Bible than there have ever 
been before. For example, the Greek Letter frater- 
nities have not ordinarily been considered as centers 
of religious influence in the colleges. Yet a recent 
interesting investigation conducted bya writer in ‘‘ The 
Intercollegian ’’ shows, in an incompleted report, that 
there are sixty-eight different fraternity-chapter Bible 
classes now regularly conducted in nineteen of the 
leading colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada, enrolling 798 men, and this list, it is 
expected, will be greatly enlarged when final reports 
are in. College presidents and professors are gladly 
giving their time to training the student leaders of 
such classes. When formal Bible study becomes a 
regular feature of an institution that has stood for the 
spontaneous social life of the undergraduate, things 
are better than they were in our grandfathers’ day. 
To recognize this is not to be blind to the work that 
is yet to be accomplished, but to find steady encour- 
agement in the irresistible, conquering march of the 
hosts of the Kingdom. 


-— 


Living for Heaven 

We surrender too easily to religious fashions of 
speech. Just now it is fashionable to deny the appli- 
cation to this present life of the sanctions of the future 
life. We are told that this-worldness and not other- 
worldness is the right mood of the soul; that we 
should be satisfied to live our life here in this world, 
and not to anticipate the joys or fear the griefs of the 


id HAS been said with truth that few defects are so 
fruitful of failure in life as is a bad temper. It 
often has an appearance of success. The ill- 
tempered man finds that people give way to him in 
many things, through an indisposition to come into 
collision with him. But such success lies only on the 
surface. It stands for no conquest of human hearts. 
It is attended by a growth of steady resistance, which 
in the long run becomes thwarting and brings defeat. 
It involves missing those right relations with other 
human beings which are so much of life. It involves 
missing that right relation with God himself which is 
possible only to those who realize what a sunshine his 
presence brings to the heart. 

A sunny temper is a heart-opener. It brings shy 
people out of their reserves, and makes them expand 
in its presence as the flower opens to the sun. It 
takes the suspicious off their guard, and makes them 
respond with trust and warmth. It finds the best in 
men, and strengthens the influence of that best. It 
enlarges the bounds of the kingdom of love, which is 
the kingdom of God. 

It is very notable how this quality has come to the 
front in the most useful of God's servants. It was by 
raising John out of his natural sourness and bitterness 
into this sunshiny atmosphere that our Saviour made 
him forever the influence for goodness and love that 
we think of him as being. Paul was naturally irri- 
table and sharp of speech, but under the same mas- 
terly training he was made capable of rejoicing, as he 
tells the Philippians, that Christ was preached, even 
though men did it of envy and strife, and to add to 
his bonds. Francis of Assisi charmed a rude age into 
affection for himself and for his Master by the bright- 
ness and warmth of a character singularly kind and 
gentle. Luther struggled all through his youth with 
a tendency to melancholy, and through his victory 


next. But all this is just a current fashion of speech 
catching at a neglected emphasis to the loss of greater 
truth which is allowed to fall into neglect. We shall 
live in this world truly if we truly live unto God and 
for the world to come. ‘‘ After centuries of discus- 
sion,’ says Waite in his ‘‘ Introduction to Ober- 
mann,’’ ‘it remains impregnably certain that the 
consideration of eternity is the true sanction of mor- 
als, because it is that consideration which alone makes 
anything of any consequence. It imparts the one 
real and enduring vital import. It has been some- 
times said that this is a mean view, but life itself is 
meanness apart from the motive of eternity.’’ 


KK 


Power from Outside 

Men seem to be the only created things that 
utilize powers outside themselves, Our civilization 
grows by the outside forces that we summon to our 
aid. Steam transports us, electricity carries our 
thoughts afar, steel bears the lashing of wind and 
water, in war we are helpless except with equipment. 
Hearts and morals are just as dependent on outside 
forces as bodies, but the power by which they are 
civilized is as much higher than steam or electricity 
as are hearts—it is God himself. There is as much 
likelihood that a man will make an increasingly good 
life by himself as that he could swim the Atlantic by 
himself. Failures often keep us away from achieve- 
ment, sins separate us from good, when God is just 
the outside force we need to turn weak resolves into 
stalwart deeds, and replace sins with purity. We 
need a Saviour more than we need houses, guns, and 
transportation. 


b 


Achieving a Sunny Temper 


over this became a man of the kindliest personal influ- 
ence to all who came within his reach. Latimer held 
the hearts of the English people by, his heart of kind- 
liness and words of cheer. Wesley and Whitefield, 
each in his way, supplemented purely spiritual influ- 
ence by that of a genial nature and much patience. 
Charles Simeon influenced the Church of England so 
widely in the first quarter of last century largely 
through the kindliness which Christian discipline 
had superinduced upon his natural sharpness and 
irritability. 

And it is equally notable that in nearly all, if not in 
all, these cases, the sunniness of temper was an 
achievement, a conquest, and not a natural endow- 
ment. It came by grace and not by nature. There 
may be those who are never tempted to anything 
else than sweetness of temper, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. Most people have natural predispositions 
to either gloom or irritability, often associated with 
bodily indisposition. But the bright and warm sun- 
shine of the heart is within their reach in spite of 
that. They can attain to it in even an eminent de- 
gree, as did the Apostle of Love, in spite of a natural 
lack of it, and of what most fits in with it. It is not 
for any of us to acquiesce in any natural lack of the 
grace of good temper. It is accessible to all. 

George Herbert is a striking instance of this. The 
Herbert temper we see at full length in the auto- 
biography of his brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
It is a tale of disputes, disagreements, and duels. Its 
hero remarks that his brother George had naturally a 
very bad temper, as though in contrast to his own. 
Yet the saintly poet brought his temper under such 
control that those who knew him best in his latter 
years hardly suspected him of irritability. He was 
the most loving of friends and the kindest of pastors. 
And this not, as some seem to suppose, because in 
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the course of a long life he had outgrown his earlier 
defects. He died in early manhood, leaving behind 
him such repute of saintliness as makes many think of 
him as a venerable and ripened Christian. In ‘‘ The 
Temple”’ he makes many references to his natural im- 
patience, as well as to that ambition of worldly success 
which he laid down at his Master's feet in entering 
the ministry. That great-small book is the record of 
a hard-won victory over natural dispositions which 
were unlike Christ. It is that which makes us feel 
its great reality and sincerity. 

The conquest over bad temper and every other 
wrong mood of the mind must come through commu- 
nion with that which George Macdonald calls ‘' the 
moodless mind,’’—the mind of God. The mind of 
the Father is one of unchanging and inexhaustible 
kindness and goodness. It knows no variableness, 
no turning from one disposition to another. Its every 
thought is of good-will and blessing towards every 
creature. Our minds at their best too often resemble 
an April day, with its constant shift of shadow and 
sunshine sweeping across earth and sky. The divine 
mind is like the sunny warmth of a ripening June, 
with not a darkening cloud or mist from above or 
from below. It is the mind of sunshine, of light, in 
which there is no darkness at all. 

Our fellowship with those who have entered into 
sympathy with that mind of God we find elevating 
and quieting, bt at best that is the moonlight of the 
spiritual life. Our right is to come to that experience 
for ourselves, to learn the secret of the saints, the 
calm and peace of those who have attained, the 
heavenly vision of what is deeper and higher than 
change can reach, the steadfast peace that passeth 
understanding. And to this we come through com- 
munion with the moodless mind of sunshine. 
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Bettering the Interests of Young Men 

To hitch the daily interests of a group of average 
young men to the star of manly Christian faith and 
service is an effort worth the making. But how can 
it be done? That is the question that interests an 
earnest Christian woman in West Virginia. She has 
written for help to the editor of a secular magazine of 
large influence, and he in turn forwards it to the 
editor of The Sunday School Times for answer. Here 
is the letter : 


I want to form a young men’s Bible class which will be the 
beginning of a young men's league which will promote mor- 
ality and Christian citizenship among our boys. I will state 
the conditions frankly, that you may be able to judge things as 
they are. I live in an interior village of West Virginia, of per- 
haps nine hundred people. There is not much wealth, and 
little poverty. The moral standard is not high. ‘There are 
but two Christian young men in the town. Some of the boys 
are of good morals, but they have little ambition and few ideals 
of anything higher than what the y now are, while they really 
are capable oi much more, if it is only developed. I can 
count on six young men as the nucleus of my class. Two of 
them have a college education, while the others have, per- 
haps, a common school education, and many that I hope to 
reach by and by are really ignorant. Many of the boys have 
expressed a wish for a better life than they are living, but 
think it is impossible for them. 1 want to help them see and 
know that it 1s not an impossibility. 

Now the problem is, How can we arouse and hold their in- 


terest? I think of beginning with a systematic study of the 
life of Christ. Can you suggest books, or helps, or any plan 
of work? I ama married woman, but have no boys of my 


own, The boys will come to my house, and we can have 
music occasionally, of which they are fond. I will have the 
co-operation of « lawyer and his wife, who are people of wide 
intelligence, and who are friends of the boys. 

No ; the problem is not ‘* how can we arouse and 
hold their interest ?'’ Those young men already have 
interests. They are deeply, keenly interested to-day 
—in something. Does this earnest woman who longs 
to help them know what that something is? There 
is her first problem—to find out. Then her next step 
is to get interested in that same thing, or it may be a 
dozen or a score of different things,—one for each 
young man, perhaps. When she is interested almost 
or quite as much as they are in the things that already 
interest them, and lovingly and gradually lets them 
realize this, and even shows them that she knows a 
thing or two more than they do in those very matters, 
and can help them in those interests, the solution of 
the whole problem is at hand. And it is the only 
solution. The rest is easy. With their confidence 
and respect and love thus won, those young men will 
be ready to listen and to believe what she can then 
tell them about her Saviour who longs to be theirs, 
who is more interested than they are themselves in 
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every right thing in their lives, who alone can help 
them to rid their lives of the things that they them- 
selves know are only hurting their lives. The text- 
book of the Christ-life is the Bible. What more 
natural suggestion than that they should form them- 
selves into a class for the study of that text-book? 
Details of class or league organization are a minor 
matter, and can be worked out to meet the local 
needs. A ‘‘ Baraca’’ class might be just the form of 
organization that would fit those needs. The founder 
of that Bible class movement for young men, M. A. 
Hudson, will gladly send information if addressed, with 
a two-cent’stamp, at 200 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, 
New York. The International Bible Lessons, as treated 
every week in The Sunday School Times or in any other 
first-class study publication, should furnish a practical 
working basis for the Bible studies of the class. Those 
lessons are now in the life of Christ. 

The West Virginia inquirer expresses her con- 
viction that the young men about her ‘‘really are 
capable of much more if it is only developed.’’ If 
she will hold to that belief in spite of all discourage- 
ment, and keep it before her day by day as an ever- 
present incentive in her efforts, she can wield a 
creative power that will know no defeat and no limi- 
tations. It was that loving confidence in others that 
was such a source of power in H. Clay Trumbull’s 
work among men. Robert E. Speer said of his 
friend Dr. Trumbull: ‘‘ How boundlessly apprecia- 
tive and generous he was—seeing good where there 
was no good except in his seeing. He loved his own 
ideals which he dreamed he saw in others, and then 
by his sheer love he began to create them in others. 
He had the divine blindness of love which saw past 
the evil that can be expelled from life. He had the 
divine vision of love which beheld the invisible 
capacities for good and beauty. It was both our 
humiliation and our glory that he was ever finding in 
us nobleness which he did not know was possible for 
us, until he loved it into being in us."’ 

With that building-love for others, Bible classes 
and effective organizations will spring into being as 
fast and as completely as they are needed. Without 
it, the best organization in the world becomes dead 
machinery. God would have us use both. 


x 
Something Better than Feelings 


Whenever the subject of one’s feelings in relation 
to one's spiritual life and condition is discussed in 
these columns, it seems to find a wide-spread response 
and to arouse even an agonized interest on the part of 
the many who have suffered or doubted because of this 
perplexing factor in their lives. ‘The publishing here, 
a few weeks ago, of a letter from a sorely troubled Chris- 
tian believer in Kentucky, has called forth similar ex- 
pressions of doubt and the recital of trying experiences 
from other readers, with earnest requests that the sub- 
ject be again treated editorially. A letter from an 
Ohio reader is given this week. Other letters will be 
considered later. 


I have read with much interest the article headed ‘‘ Ought 
We to Feel Saved?"’ I sympathize with the lady from Ken- 
tucky, for I have the same difficulty which she expresses. Are 
Christians not justified in expecting some manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit, by which they can feel in their own hearts that 
they are accepted? I have not a concordance, or I am sure 
I could quote many passages of Scripture where the believer 
is assured that if he does the will of God he shall know it. 
How is it possible to go on year after year praying to a God 
who never gives any evidence that he has heard your petitions ? 
What encouragement is there in such worship? When we 
read of the wonderful conversions among the fallen and de- 
graded in the slums, of the most desperate characters being 
called by the Holy Spirit, without any conscious effort on 
their part to even seek the pardon of their sins, and who prove by 
their subsequent lives that they were really converted, and 
who seem to have an abiding sense of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit,—when one reads of these instances, and contrasts 
them with the barren spiritual lives of many who have walked 
in the ways of the Lord from childhood, one is tempted to say 
with the elder son, ‘‘ Thou never gavest me a kid.’" The 
prodigal son gets everything. I have always felt sorry for that 
elder son. 

I would be glad if you would write something on this per- 
plexed question in some subsequent number of The Sunday 
School ‘Times. You would be surprised to know how many 
——s Christians are groping in darkness, and getting no 

ight from their pastors or any other source. 


No concordance to the Bible would help this 
troubled disciple to find in the Bible what its inspired 
writers never wrote there nor suggested,—that Chris- 
tians should expect some manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit by which they can /ee/ in their own hearts 
that they are accepted. In John 7 : 17 Jesus tells his 
critics, ‘‘If any man willeth to do his [God's] will, 
he shail know of the teaching, whether it is of God."’ 
Christ did mo¢ say that those who will to do the 
Father's will shall feel anything, or shall have a 
special ‘‘experience’’ of the feelings. He did say 
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that those whose minds and hearts are set on knowing 
God's will shall know God's will. To know is better 
than to feel. 

Can this Ohio doubter or any other confessed fol- 
lower of Christ say in truth that she has gone on year 
after year praying to a God who never gives any evi- 
dence that he has heard her petitions? Has no 
temptation to sin been conquered in all these years? 
Was it conquered in that one’s own strength, or did 
God help? Has there been any provision for daily 
needs, physical and spiritual? Was that provision 
created by this doubter, or did the Father's care 
have anything to do with it? When we talk about 
lacking evidence of God's answer to prayer, and 
lacking encouragement to continue in his worship, we 
are saying that which every moment of every day's 
life brands as false. Let us not be blinded into such 
self-deception. 

Does the Ohio doubter regret that she has not sunk 
into such sin and degradation as to call for a special 
manifestation of God's power to save her to right and 
decency? If that is the case, would it then be well for 
her to abandon herself to a few years of the worst sin 
and slum life that she can conceive of, in the hope 
that some day such an ‘‘ experience’’ will be hers? 
If that plan does not appeal to her, would it not be 
more reasonable for her to recognize that perhaps 
the particular ‘‘feeling’’ that one rescued from the 
lowest forms of sin has, upon finding that the Sa- 
viour will save even as defiled a one as he, is the 
natural consequence of the revolutionary change in 
that one’s whole outlook on life,—a change that 
she should thank God was not necessary in her life? 
And let her remember this : that the newly rescued 
prodigal and she have one and the same oppor- 
tunity,—to do the will of the Father. If the former 
prodigal does not do that, the ‘‘feeling’’ that she 
envies him is not going to avail him anything. If he 
does that, he is putting to shame every confessed fol- 
lower of Christ who sits idly by, bemoaning the 
absence of a ‘‘manifestation’’ which Christ never 
promised, instead of turning away from feeling and 
trusting God for strength to do his will even in the ab- 
sence of all feeling. The Elder Son in the parable has 
always had plenty of sympathy, and always will have, 
for so many of us are like him. The Father whose 
everything is ours never did anything for us! And 
when a prodigal is rescued after wasted years, we be- 
grudge the Father's joy and loving gifts in his behalf ! 

God promises life, strength, work, suffering, and 
victory to those who accept his Son as their personal 
Saviour. He even promises peace to those who will 
trust him for all that is needful and accept the fact 
that what he does not send—even if that be the feel- 
ing we crave—is mo¢ needful. When we turn away 
from thoughts of self and feelings, and look to him for 
strength and direction in serving him, we shall have 
that peace which can come only from a mind and 
heart that are centered in him, notin self. Such peace 
is not a feeling ; it is infinitely better and more per- 
manent. ‘‘ Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fear- 


ful.’’ 
ya 


“Fish Ponds” as a Means of Grace 

The highest standard is usually a safe standard. 
To set out deliberately and resolutely for the highest 
standard, and to refuse to consider anything lower 
than the highest that is practicable, will often clear 
away doubts and confusion as to details that are per- 
plexing, and that really do not need to be considered 
at all. A good illustration of this is offered in the 
question asked by a Wisconsin reader. 

Is it right for a Sunday-school or other church organization 
to have a ‘fish pond"’ at an entertainment? A “ fish pond”’ 
contains concealed articles attached to strings. Perhaps the 
articles would sell at a bazaar for the price of a draw, but as 
no one knows what he is to get, is not this elementary 
gambling ? 

The sale of anything, seen or unseen, at a church 
‘*« entertainment,"’ for the purpose of raising money for 
church or benevolent expenses, is unworthy business. 
It does not raise money,—it degrades it. And it 
lowers the moral tone of the people who consent thus 
to ‘* give to the Lord’’ if they can have a percentage 
of their gift back immediately. Church fairs, church 
bazaars, church merchandizing and barter emporiums 
in the name of charity are burlesques on the cause of 
Christ. To add a raffle or a ‘‘ fish-pond’’ lottery to 
the performance is, of course, still further to lower the 
standard, but it is not to be wondered at that it is 
readily accepted by those whose moral sensibility is 
already blunted by the appeal to their cupidity in the 
name of grace. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Teaching Children 
How to Pray 


I have been constantly impressed with the fact that chil- 
dren, even after they are in their teens, do not know how 
to pray intelligently. I was first struck with the fact when 
I was trying to train my class to regular Bible reading. I 
had asked Sunday after Sunday for a report of the week's 
reading, and had talked of the readings till reading the 
Bible had become a daily habit with at least six of my ten 
little girls. Then I planned to take the next step, and get 
the children to read their Bibles in the morning. I care- 
fully outlined the plan of a ten-minutes’ Bible reading 
and prayer before breakfast, and asked how many would 
try it. 

One little girl spoke up. ‘‘ But, Miss Mary, we can’t 
pray in the morning, for we don’t know any morning 
prayer.’’ She was nearly fourteen, and the daughter of an 
elder in the church, too. Inquiry revealed the fact that 
seven of the eight present had the same idea of prayer. I 
believe that if other teachers would question their children 
they would find this more common than they think, — ‘ 

A Sunday or two after my discovery something like the 
following conversation took place. 

‘*Miss Mary, you should have been at Bertha’s party 
yesterday. It was lovely!’’ Me 

**T am so glad it was. I was sorry to miss it.’’ 

‘¢T never had such a good time!’’ came in chorus from 
half a dozen. 

‘*I am glad of that, too, and I wonder how many of my 
girls remembered our talk about prayer, and thanked their 
Father for such a lovely party.’’ 

‘* Why, Miss Mary!”’ 

‘* Thank God for a party !”’ 

‘* He wouldn’t care for one of our parties 

‘*Are you sure? Did you tell your mother about it 
when you went home?’”’ 

** Of course we did.’’ 

** Did she care ?’’ 

‘* Why, yes.”’ 

‘*When your father came home, did you tell him 
about it ?’’ 

+<'Yen.’” 

** Did he care?’’ 

** Yes, of course he did.’’ 

** Yet you think that your heavenly Father, who gave 
you everything you have, and life to enjoy the party, would 
not care to hear of it.’’ 

**It doesn’t look so, but I thought that God only cared 
for big things.’’ 

‘** Was the party a big thing for your father and mother ?’’ 

** No, but they knew it was big to us.’’ 

‘* That is just it. God, too, knew that it was big to you, 
and I can’t help believing that his father-heart was just a 
little hungry to hear his children say ‘ Thank you’ for it. 
Don’t you think so?’’ 

**Yes’m; but I never knew before that God wanted to 
hear about our parties, I guess I’ll say ‘Thank you’ 
next time.’’ 

I was in a summer boarding-house with a friend, when her 
little niece came to spend the day with her. Soon after 
the child got there, it began to rain,—a long summer day’s 
rain. Something had to be done for the little one, so my 
friend set her to feeding the sparrows that had gathered 
under the porch. Soon she was as happy as could be 
watching the birds pecking at the bits of bread. 

** Oh, auntie, just look at the birdies !’’ 

** Yes, pet, —God’s birdies.’’ 

Presently the child came up to her aunt very solemnly. 
‘** Auntie, baby loves God’s birdies.”’ 

‘* Does she? Then I think she had better tell him so 
sometime.’’ 

She went back to the window, and soon we heard her 
baby voice saying: ‘* God, I love your birdies. Let them 
play with baby all day.’’ 

As I think of that little four-year-old, so familiar with 
God, and of my class after ten more years of life, so far 
away from him, my theory grows upon me, and I think if 
mothers had due pity upon struggling Sunday-school teach- 
ers (to say nothing of the children! ), they would adopt 
some such plan. 

Wher the child first begins to say its little prayers, in- 
stead of giving it a set prayer to repeat day after day till 
the meaning goes from it, would it not be possible to weave 
the little events of the day into it? For instance, there 
has been a picnic, and after the prayer for the family 
(which might serve as a nucleus), might not the question 
be asked, ‘* Don’t you want to tell God of the picnic ?’’ 
Or, if there is a party in prospect for the next day, the 
suggestion might be, ‘*Suppose we ask our Father to 
make us have a nice time at the party to morrow.’’ There 
may have been a “ttle “empest quelled to bring out some 
such suggestion as, ‘It mother is so pleased that you are 
sorry you were bad to-day, and that you are going to try 
to be good to-morrow, don’t you think God would be glad 
to hear about it, too?”’ By a little thought, it seems to 








Pictures that you can show to your class to 
illustrate the lessons may make just the differ- 
ence between attention and inattention. Be 
sure to try The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures for the Second Quarter—a set of 
twelve, reproduced (with one exception) from 
actual photographs, on separate sheets of enam- 
eled paper—ten cents for the set, which includes 
two outline maps for the pupil's own help in 
getting the geographical setting of the lessons. 











me that at this bedtime hour some part of each day’s expe- 
rience might be found to take its place in the child’s 
prayer. In the case of the little child mentioned, I know 
that a bit of thankfulness for ‘* God’s birdies ’’ would have 
been very natural, and very easily suggested. If the child 
is left to form its own petitions in its own way, I am sure 
that many of the petitions would come from the child. The 
teaching of the little ones to pray in some such manner 
would make the twilight hour a very beautiful, a very 
sacred, one to the mother; and I am equally sure that 
there would be fewer heartaches over rebellious children 
if the baby lips had been taught to say, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
me.’’ There would be brighter smiles if for each joy the 
children were used to saying, ‘* Lord, I thank thee.’’ 

As it is, this beautiful opportunity slips out of the moth- 
er’s life. Later, either she or a Sunday-school teacher 
discovers that the child has grown to boyhood or girlhood, 
still saying perfunctorily only an outgrown baby prayer. 
Then the effort is made to teach truer methods, but it 
is found that God is an unreal, unapproachable, far-off 
being. The children have never been taught to know 
him, to speak to him as children to a Father, and down in 
their little hearts they are afraidof him. Yet grave heads are 
wondering why the children are not coming into the church 
and learning of Him whom to know is life eternal. Ah! 
we who have taught the children know that the fault is 
neither with the children nor the church, but that it lies 
back there in the baby days when a formal prayer took the 
place of the child’s own spontaneous soul, and God its 
Father faded away into shadowy uncertainty.—/. X., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Easter Offerings in Eggs 


One of the secrets of Sunday-school success in any de- 
partment is to awaken and maintain interest. And often 
this interest can be awakened by an effort that is appropri- 
ate to the season. For instance, in our school the boy 
whose birthday comes on the Fourth of July is apt to get a 
letter in the shape of a firecracker. We found this true in 
connection with the Easter missionary offering of our pri- 
mary department. 

On the fourth Sunday before Easter I gave each child a 
bank in the shape of a wooden egg, such as sell for two 
cents each, in which to accumulate their Easter offerings. 
I realized that the little folks would be thinking a good 
deal about eggs at this time of the year, and so gave them 
this Sunday-school egg to think of. Moreover, in order to 
keep these eggs before them, and to increase their interest 
in them, I told them that it would be nice to decorate 
them. I had decorated my own particular egg, to suggest 
to them what they might do, and showed it to them. In 
order that it might be suggestive, I had embellished it in 
about every way I could think of. I had painted a picture 
and written a verse on it, used some decalcomanias, and 
burned on a monogram. 

Each Sunday I spoke of the eggs, and asked how many 
had decorated them, and some of them would tell me what 
they had done. Then came Easter Sunday, and it was a 
sight to see the eggs. They were painted and they were 
burned ; pictures were pasted on and pictures were drawn ; 
there were chickens and rabbits galore. One was entirely 
gilded ; others were painted in solid colors ; one was en- 
tirely burned over except where the words ‘‘ Easter, 1904,”’ 
remained white ; one boy had made his so that by revolving 
the top different sets of eyes could be fitted to the nose and 
mouth below; many, using the slit for the pennies as a 
mouth, and the top of the egg as a fez, had made the egg 
into a man’s head. It was evident that the children had 
paid attention to the eggs, and that the attention of others 
had been drawn to them. This was plain, too, from the 
fact that the offering averaged thirty-three cents for each 
each egg, so that we had nearly thirty dollars. The 
knowledge that this money goes to support our own little 
missionary in India also helped to make the amount large. 

I was especially pleased when the little girl who had one 


of the prettiest eggs, one which I had 
admired and shown to a number of 
people, came and said she wanted 
to give ittome. I told the children 

they might take their eggs home if they wanted to, anda 
great many took them. ‘Those that remained were added to 
the collection of trophies which are in our primary depart- 
ment cabinet. 

Interest was awakened by the banks, appropriate to 
Easter-time, and the decorating helped to maintain the in 
terest so awakened. The result was a real pleasure in the 
gift and more money for missions.— Wi//iam D. Murray, 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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A Mothers’ Party 


How to overcome apathy and enlist interest in the minds 
and hearts of those outside of the church membership is 
the great problem facing those who are trying to build up 
the kingdom in California. The population is so shifting 
that even those who have been closely identified with 
church work in Eastern homes neglect connecting them- 
selves with any church on moving into a California town, 
not knowing how long they may stay. 

In the work of our primary department the teachers 
were feeling deeply the lack of the mothers’ help and in- 
terest. On moving into our own new room, we had 
adopted new plans of grading, new methods of teaching, 
and a new system of records, and we wanted co-operation, 
The department having grown in a year and a half from 
forty members to a hundred, it had been impossible to keep 
in touch with the home-life of the children, even to meet 
all the mothers, It was decided at the teachers’-meeting 
to have a ‘*party,’’ with the social element more pro- 
nounced than the religious, Invitations were typewritten 
and duplicated, and sent to the mothers of children on the 
Cradle Roll, in the beginners’ class, and the junior depart- 
ment of the primary school, 

Our little program was planned, our refreshments pre- 
pared,—and then it rained! In the land of sunshine, rain 
has a paralyzing effect, and we thought our scheme doomed 
to failure. However, the storm ceased in time for some to 
come,—twenty-one out of the seventy invited,—and an 
interesting group gathered in the pretty primary room with 
six teachers, from three o’clock until five. On the wall 
and among the flowers were many suggestions of the Sunday- 
school work. Among our guests were the indifferent and 
careless mothers, the ignorant and prejudiced mothers, the 
helpful and religious mothers, —a truly representative little 
band, almost the very ones we would have picked could 
we have chosen. The superintendent of the primary 
school, the secretary and the superintendent of the begin- 
ners’ department, spoke in an informal way of their meth- 
ods and ways of working, tacitly, if not openly, appealing 
for co-operation in the homes. 

The talks were interspersed with songs by the leaders of 
music in the two departments, and afterward a merry half 
hour was spent in progressive conversation. To every 
mother was given a card, each being decorated with cut- 
out pictures of children’s and babies’ heads. The cards 
were written, and contained the following matter : 





THREE MINUTES 
FEBRUARY 17 


1. Is it easier for children to be good than it is 
for their parents ? 

2. The bad effects of Easter hats. 

3. Are Sunday rains wetter than weekday rains ? 

4. How to make Sunday the happiest day of all. 

5. Funny mistakes our children have made. 











The group was divided into couples, and at the ringing 
of a bell they had three minutes in which to discuss topic 
No. 1. At the next tap, one would move to the right, the 
other to the left, continuing to move in the same direction 
at each change. By this game any trace of fotmality or 
stiffness was sent to the winds, and when the last topic was 
laughed over, all were acquainted, and no one was sitting 
where she was at first,—a triumph for those who had 
struggled at church sociables to make people move around 
and be sociable. 

There was no further trouble in getting the new ac- 
quaintances to talk while hot chocolate and little cakes 
were served from the daintily set table in one corner, and 
our guests lingered until the approaching dinner hour com- 
pelled them to leave. Evidently it was a pleasanter affair 
than they expected, for some coming in for ‘‘ a few min- 
utes ’’ stayed two hours; others asked how often we had 
** these meetings,’’ and said they would be glad to come 
again. We feel sure that new and more intelligent interest 
in the school has been aroused, and we are expecting a 
new impulse forward dating from February 17. And we 
shall try it again when the rainy season is over !—//arriet 
Purves Palmer, San José, Cal. 
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Federating America’s Churches 
By William Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Inter-Church Conference on Federation and 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


O-OPERATION on a 
far-reaching scale has 
been an object of de- 

sire to many of the leaders 
of the different Christian 
churches in the United States 
of America for many years. 
The desire has had expression in the formation of such 
organizations as the Evangelical Alliance, and also in 
such gatherings as the Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference of 1900, in the city of New York. Such 
organizations and conferences, howéver, mainly de- 
velop fellowship, but do not provide practical and 
permanent methods for the accomplishment of needed 
results. Fellowship is good, and shculd always lead 
to something better. 

Early in the winter of 1900, a meeting was held in 
the city of New York, composed of representative 
men of the churches interested in co-operative work. 
Over this gathering the Hon. William E. Dodge pre- 
sided, and the deliberations resulted in the formation 
of the voluntary organization known as the National 
Federation of Churches and Christian Workers. 
During the past five years this organization has ren- 
dered effective service in New York, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan, and New Jersey, by 
the promotion of local and state federations, and es- 
pecially by bringing into fraternal fellowship leaders 
in denominational activities. Its annual meetings 
have been practical in method and fruitful in results, 
and at the meeting in the city of Washington, 1902, 
a Committee of Correspondence was appointed, hav- 
ing as its object the bringing about of an official fed- 
eration of the Christian churches of the whole country. 

It was felt that the time had come for the churches 
to act in the matter as organizations. Of this com- 
mittee, the Rev. William Hayes Ward, LL. D., 
editor of The Independent, was the chairman. _Let- 
ters were sent out by the committee, as opportunity 
offered, inviting the churches to appoint, through 
their governing or advisory bodies, delegates to a 
General Conference of Federation to be held in the 
city of New York. In this work Dr. Ward was effi- 
ciently assisted by the secretary of the National Fed- 
eration, the Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D. In the letter 
inviting the appointment of delegates definite state- 
ments were made as to the character and purposes of 
the Conference, such as the following : 

‘What we propose is a federation of denomina- 
tions to be created by the denominations themselves. 
We have no elaborated plan or scheme of organiza- 
tion to present for approval. That would not be 
proper. 

‘«It is understood that its basis would not be one 
of creedal statement or governmental form, but of 
co-operative work and effort. It is also understood 
that the organization shall have power only to advise 
the constituent bodies represented, 

‘« We believe that the great Christian bodies in our 
country should stand together, lead in the discussion 
of and give an impulse to all great movements that 
make for righteousness. We believe that questions 
like those of marriage and divorce, Sabbath desecra- 
tion, the social evil, child labor, the relation of labor 
to capital, the problems created by foreign immigra- 
tion, the bettering of the conditions of the laboring 
classes, and the moral and religious training of the 
young, —indeed all great questions in which the voice 
of the churches should be heard, —concern Christians 
of every name, and demand their united and con- 
certed action if the Church is to lead effectively in the 
conquest of the world for Christ.’’ 

Up to the present time sixteen Christian denomina- 
tions have either appointed or authorized the appoint- 
ment of delegates, namely, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Methodist Protestant Church, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, the Christian Connection, 
the Disciples, the Evangelical Association, the Bap- 
tist Churches North, the Free Baptist Churches, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Churches (two bodies), 
the Congregational Churches, the Moravian Church, 
and the United Evangelical Church. It is expected 
that the Lutheran Synods will take favorable action at 
their meetings this year, and the Protestant Episcopal 


The significance of the movement for Inter- 

Church Federation, and what this emphasizing 

of the substantial unity of the Christian churches 

of the Republic should mean to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the nation. 


Church, it is hoped, will be 
represented by its Commit- 
tee on Christian Unity. If 
all the Protestant Churches 
are represented, the total 
delegates will be from six 
hundred to seven hundred, 
and will represent about twenty millions of church 
members, and a majority of the Christian people of 
the United States. 

The place of meeting of the Conference will be Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, and the time Novem- 
ber 15-20, 1905. The churches officially appointing 
delegates have authorized the Executive Board of the 
National Federation to make the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the gathering, and have named per- 
sons to represent them in all matters requiring 
correspondence. Some of the advantages resulting 
from the Conference can be concisely stated. 

1. Expression will be given as never before to the 
substantial unity of the Christian churches of the Re- 
public. While the churches are separate as the bil- 
lows, they are yet one as the sea. That this unity is 
generally admitted as a fact seems to require such 
public recognition as will be given to it through the 
Conference. 

This visible expression of unity will emphasize the 
need and the opportunity for co-operation in securing 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the nation as a 
whole. There are great problems which must be 
dealt with from the viewpoint of the nation, not of a 
geographical section or of a denomination, if they are 
to be righteously and adequately solved. For such 
solution a federation seems the best agency. 

3. Through federation the differences which exist 
between the churches will be acknowledged and re- 
alized as being far less than their agreements. As a 
result, in connection with all practical Christian work 
there will be manifest that unity in effort which is 
the natural result of a realization of Christian brother- 
hood. 

4. Through federation friction between the several 
denominational churches will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. There has been considerable such friction, 
with resulting injury to all parties concerned, and 
moral and spiritual loss to communities. 

5. Federation in connection with all general in- 
terests, especially in the great cities, will lead to a 
conservation of resources both of men and means, 
and in connection with national problems of a moral 
kind, such as marriage and divorce, Mormonism, and 
evangelization, will bring to bear upon them in prac- 
tical ways the tremendous moral influence of the 
churches. Public opinion is the greatest of all forces, 
and it can be controlled and used for righteousness 
and salvation. 

It is to be clearly understood that no plan of or- 
ganized co-operation has been determined upon. 
The first issue before the council will be the question 
whether any federative scheme is practicable, and if 
that be decided in the affirmative, then some simple 
plan will be determined upon having to do solely with 
general lines of work. Any plan adopted, further, 
will carefully avoid interference with the autonomy of 
any Christian church. The position is taken clearly 
and emphatically by the writer that denominational- 
ism is not sin, but is a proper method of giving ex- 
pression to individual convictions and the performance 
of realized Christian duty. But the denomination is a 
means to an end, not the end itself. Each Christian 
denomination represents a separate corps in the army 
of the Lord, and the present movement is an effort to 
bring these different corps first into line, and then 
into concerted and effective action according to definite 
plans, for the securing of the triumphant advance of 
the kingdom of Christ in the Republic and through- 
out the world. 

The source of this movement towards federation is 
to be found in the growing fraternal feeling between 
the different Christian churches of the country, and in 
the desire in many quarters for concerted action in 
Christian work with a view to the spiritual welfare 
of the whole nation. There is, in connection with its 
advocacy, no effort in the line of compulsion, Two 
great principles are specially applicable to it which 
have been emphasized in connection with federative 
movements in certain world-wide denominational 
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families. Concisely stated, these are ‘‘ Co-operation, 

not incorporation,’’ and ‘‘ Persuasion, not compul- 

sion,’’ The good wishes, the prayers, and the earnest 

support of every Christian are asked to secure for the 

federative movement that success which is its right. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











What They Do in Japan 


By Mrs. Lucinda T. Fenner 


ALLACE was counting the days before the tenth 
of June. It was his birthday, and something 
very nice was going to happen on that day. 

He and mama were going to make a long visit to 
Aunt Ida, who had returned from Japan a few months 
before. 

Aunt Ida was a missionary, and she had come home 
to rest and get well and strong again, so that she 
could go back to Japan and teach the little boys and 
girls who live there about Jesus. 

Before she came home she had written to Wallace, 
and sent him a Japanese newspaper. He had placed 
it beside one of our own papers, and thought a great 
deal about the difference between them. He was 
anxious to see Aunt Ida, and hear about the people 
who read such strange newspapers. 

The tenth came at last, and late in the afternoon 
they arrived at grandma's, where Aunt Ida was stay- 
ing. She was very glad to see Wallace, who was a 
tiny baby when she went to Japan. She had not for- 
gotten that it was his birthday, so she sat down beside 
him, and told him how the birthdays of the Japanese 
children are celebrated. She said: ‘*A Japanese 
baby is counted one year old the very day it is born, 
then on New Year's day it has another birthday, and 
is said to be two years old. On account of this way 
of reckoning, January 1 is a sort of national birthday 
which lasts two weeks. Besides this, in Japan little 
girls have a special birthday which is celebrated on 
March 3, while that of the boys is celebrated on May 
5, so you see that all children in Japan have two 
birthdays instead of one. I presume American chil- 
dren would not object to that. 

‘« The special birthday for girls is observed with all 
sorts and sizes of dolls indicating the nature of their 
future lives and the duties which will devolve upon them 
in the care of their children. On the special birth- 
day of the boys the air is filled with hollow paper 
fishes which are attached to tall poles. They repre- 
sent fishes swimming against the stream, which is the 
way the parents and friends of the boys have of say- 
ing that they hope they may be successful in stem- 
ming the current of life. All the cakes and candies 
on that day are fish-shaped, that the lesson may be 
more firmly fixed in their minds.”’ 

«« Aunt Ida, do the children play games as we do ?”’ 
asked Wallace. 

‘« Yes, they play ball, prisoner's base, hop-scotch, 
and puss-in-boots. They also have bows and arrows 
and tops, while they excel in flying kites. The 
mothers believe in idols, and teach the children to do 
so. Ifa little Jap is sick, his mother takes him to 
the nearest image of Binzuree, and if the child has 
the stomach-ache she rubs the stomach of the image ; 
if he has the earache, she rubs Binzuree’s ear, 
and expects the child to be cured. One image which 
they have, consisting of three little monkeys, is de- 
signed to teach them a useful lesson. One monkey 
has his hands over his eyes, another covers his mouth, 
while the other stops his ears with his fingers ; this 
teaches that they should ‘see no evil, hear no evil, 
speak no evil.’ "* 

Aunt Ida went into another room and brought out 
a Japanese stocking, which she handed to Wallace. 

««Why, Auni Ida, it looks more like a mitten with 
a long wrist.’’ 

‘« It does resemble our mitten,’’ she replied, ‘* for 
they have a separate place for the great toe, as mit- 
tens do for the thumb. ‘The sole of the stocking is 
padded with several thicknesses of cotton, and when 
their rooms are matted, they wear nothing else on 
their feet. When walking in other places, they wear 
sandals, which are held in place by a thong, which 
passes between the great toe and the second one."’ 

«« They are fond. of beautiful things, and the men 
as well as the women use their needles very skilfully. 
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They paint beautifully, and make lovely jars and 
vases,”” 
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out an armful of pictures of scenery in Japan, of the 
people and children, and of the many curious and 


Aunt Ida told Wallace all about the raising of tea pretty things which they make. 


and rice, and then went into another room and brought 
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Getting Alongside the Soldier 


The Twentieth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 





ROM his boyhood Henry Clay Trumbull had been 
an acquisitive student in the school of every-day 
life. Any glimpse of character, any showing 

forth of personality, any exhibit of the workings of 
human nature, was as fascinating to him as an ex- 
periment to the physical scientist. It was worth 
something to know how a man’s mind would prob- 
ably work under a given set of circumstances. It was 
no small thing to learn the delicate lessons of tact in 
one’s relations with others, no light matter to approach 
another life with the hope of influencing it for good. 
Tact is not tact unless it is ready for instant use. It 
leaps to the occasion, or it is nerveless and dead. 
Mr. Trumbull could not have survived many months 
in the good graces of the Connecticut Sunday-school 
workers if he had lacked the sensitive readiness to 
put himself in the other man’s place. 

All the shrewdness of the New England seashore 
village, all the spirit of watchful aggressiveness in 
political contest, all the methodical exactness of busi- 
ness, and the intimate life-touch of the mission and 
missionary Sunday-school work, gave into the chap- 
lain’s hands an equipment of perfect adaptability for 
his service among the soldiers in camp and field. 
He was ordained as chaplain of the Tenth Connecti- 
cut Volunteers on September 10, 1862, with no theo- 
logical training, but with an acquired expertness in 
biology. He knew men, knew what the mental con- 
tent of the average man was likely to be, —knew what 
would interest him, influence him, uplift him. Hence 
his ways of getting at men, either as individuals or in 
the mass, were chosen with careful recognition of their 
needs and their capacity. 

The Tenth was already in the field, quartered at 
New Berne, North Carolina. Mr. Trumbull's first 
chaplain’s sermon was not preached to his own regi- 
ment, but, on Sunday, September 21, 1862, to the 
Twenty-second Connecticut, then in a rendezvous camp 
near Hartford. ‘A small table,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull, 
‘*had been borrowed from a neighboring house, and 
set in the open air on the parade-ground, as a reading 
desk for me. A flag was thrown over it. On this 
rested a large Bible and hymn-book. As I took my 
place behind it, in the presence of the assembled 
regiment, I saw that an open pack of cards was on the 
Bible, as if in mischievous desire to test the new 
chaplain. Without being disturbed or annoyed, I 
quietly gathered up the cards, and put them out of 
sight, saying in a low tone to the colonel, ‘ Hearts 
are trumps to-day, and I've a full hand.’’’ The new 
chaplain was not new to ways of men. 

On October 8, Mr. Trumbull was off for the South 
on the steamer Ellen S. Terry, out of New York. It 
was a rough voyage, plunging the young chaplain 
into the depths of seasickness and soul-sickness, for 
the floods of the deep were not more disheartening to 
him than the floods of profanity, the like of which he 
had never experienced. He was not disabled, how- 
ever, and he kept a sharp lookout for opportunities 
for service. He not only held services with a motley 
crowd in the close, hot cabin of the rolling propeller, 
but he missed no opportunity to do the individual 
work to which he had given himself ten years before. 

A roystering, profane Major from a Massachusetts 
regiment had been so impressed by the chaplain’s 
sermon on the ten cleansed lepers that he had uttered 
no oath during the rest of the day. Ina letter to Mrs. 
Trumbull the chaplain relates that on the following 
Saturday, as he lay on the deck reading his Bible, 
the Major drew near. 


“* That’s a pretty book you have there,”’ he said. 
- Yes, it is,’’ I replied, and I showed him its maps, its 
index, its binding, its case. 

He pulled out a book of infantry tactics from his pocket, 
Saying : 





_Author's Note.—The story of Chaplain Trumbull's army 
life is told with fulness and rare vividness in three of his books 
taken together: ‘“* War Memories of an Army Chaplain; ”’ 

The Kni htly Soldier ;"' ‘‘Shoes and Rations for a Long 


March,’’—his army sermons. 


** You carry your book, and I carry mine.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and both are necessary in their 
places.’’ 

‘*] have one of your kind in my trunk,’’ he added. 

‘I’m glad of it,’’ said I, ‘* But I hope you don’t 
always keep it ¢here.”’ 

** Well, I doa’t read it much,’’ he said. 

‘* The more you read it the better you’ll like it,’’ I said. 
Then I told him of my being sick and heavy-hearted on 
my second day out, and thinking much and anxiously of 
home and loved ones, as well as of my own future in the 
army, and how I found, in my daily reading, the beautiful 
promises of the Ninety-fitst Psalm, which I read aloud 
to him. 

‘* That must have been comforting to you,’’ he said with 
evident interest, as I concluded the reading. The next 
morning he came into the cabin while I was making some 


notes for my sermon. My Bible lay near me. Without a 
word, he took it up and began to read. After sitting a while 
he lay down on the sofa, and still he read. His com- 


panions were hilarious about him, but he read on for half 
or three-quarters of an hour. God grant that he may not 
have read and heard in vain during our passage ! 


On the first Sunday after his arrival at New Berne 
Mr. Trumbull gave to the men of the regiment the 
key-note of his purpose, when he preached his first ser- 
mon on the text, ‘‘1 am among you as he that serv- 
eth.’’ He wanted that to be his starting-point, as 
leading to solid ground for right relations with his 
army parish. 

He promptly organized, on October 26, a Sunday- 
school in the chapel tent given to the regiment by 
the Connecticut Chaplains’ Aid Commission. Of 
this army Sunday-school he was elected superintend- 
ent, and Adjutant Henry Camp (‘‘The Knightly 
Soldier’’) his assistant. On the same day he con- 
ducted his first army funeral service, aided in 
administering the Lord’s Supper in the local Presby- 
terian church, and in the evening he visited the men 
in the temporary hospital at the camp, later visiting 
many in their tents, and closing his day with a mid- 
night talk with an officer concerning his spiritual 
longings and weaknesses. 

A chaplain was not readily accepted by the soldiers 
as necessarily a fellow-man. Mr. Trumbull knew the 
noble record of many a devoted chaplain, and he 
knew the ignominious story of the failure of many 
another to get alongside the men and officers, for one 
reason or another. He decided two or three questions 
very early in his chaplaincy. His place was with 
his parishioners, whether on the firing line or in the 
quiet of the chapel tent. His watchword was service. 
He was highly sensitive, and often asserted that he 
was physically timid. He determined that he would 
overcome his physical shrinking from danger and 
bloodshed at any cost, and he would stay with his 
men. But all this was not taken for granted by the 
regiment. They had yet to prove their chaplain. 

Shortly after he joined the regiment, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was arousing much discussion 
among the soldiers, It was Mr. Trumbull's custom 
to move about among the men, after supper, when 
they were at leisure, and talk with them on subjects 
that were of interest to them. As he was passing 
through one of the company streets, a sergeant ac- 
costed him, while others were standing near. 

‘*Chaplain, do you think President Lincoln had 
any right to issue that proclamation ?’’ 

‘* I suppose Ae thought he had,"’ replied the chap- 
lain. 

The others laughed at this, and the sergeant said : 

‘* Well, I suppose a soldier's got a right to hold 
his own opinions, Chaplain, hasn't he?’’ 

‘Oh, yes!’’ the chaplain answered, ‘‘if he'll 
take care and ho/d ‘em, and not always be slinging 
them around carelessly before others."’ 

*« Sergeant,’’ said one of the bystanders, ‘‘ hadn't 
you better go into your tent and take a little some- 
thing warm and lie down ?"’ 

When, at the end of October, the regiment left 
New Berne for Washington, North Carolina, Mr. 
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Trumbull was deemed by the surgeons hardly well 
enough to go on the expedition. But the chaplain 
made up his mind to go, and go he did, with con- 
sequences that affected his whole army life. For it 
was on this march, near Williamston, that he was for 
the first time under fire. To have been absent dur- 
ing the engagement would have been to lose heavily 
in influence. 

The chaplain was by no means sure how he would 
act under fire. He wanted to safeguard the only 
danger point of which he actually stood in real and 
conscious fear, so he gave orders to his servant, Dick, 
to shoot him if he started to run tothe rear, That 
would at least prevent him from disgracing the cause 
which he represented. But when the fight was on, 
and Chaplain Trumbull was for the first time under 
fire, he forgot about his instructions to his faithful 
servant, forgot, in fact, to think of his fears in the ex- 
citement of the hour. As for Dick, that terrified serv- 
ant was with no little difficulty restrained from making 
a break for the rear. What this occasion meant to 
the young chaplain he told in a letter to his wife, as 
he described the engagement near Williamston on that 
first Sunday in November : 


The afternoon passed slowly. About 5 P.M., just as 
the day was closing delightfully, the western sky all aglow 
with the setting Sabbath sun, firing was heard ahead, It 
increased. Muskets and howitzers were at work, It was 
close at hand. Instantly all was preparation for fight. 
Everything was in confusion, yet everything in order. The 
fences were torn down like a flash. The artillery from our 
rear dashed past us into the fields to secure a good posi- 
tion. Our regiment filed off, and drew up in line of battle 
to support it. With Dr. Newton, I went ahead of the 
regiment to a clump of trees on the opposite side of the 
road, and a good place for surgical operations was selected. 
We were under fire. The bullets whistled about us mer- 
rily. The peculiar sound of the musket and rifle balls of 
which I had heard so much was now in my ears. As I sat 
talking with Dr. Hart on horseback, a ball passed directly 
between our faces, which were not three feet apart... . 
The hour was an important one to me. I shall not be 
likely to forget it. ... Iwas ready to do anything, to go 
anywhere in the line of duty. I thanked God for the calm- 
ness, the strength he gave me. I felt more at my ease 
than ever I hoped to in such circumstances. 


Before Mr. Trumbull left Hartford, his medical 
friends gave him the comforting assurance that he 
would probably be able to live a few weeks in the 
army, but no more. On this first expedition he 
started as a sick man, and gained four pounds in 
about as many weeks of soldier life. A little later he 
wrote to his wife : 


About that beard! Sometimes I have shaved, and some- 
times I have not. On the march I cannot shave. At New 
Berne I can. Naturally my beard is longer when I do not 
shave than when I do. This is true of both upper lip and 
chin. Now if you are so very anxious not to have me 
home with a beard, and I should be on a march or else- 
where beyond the reach of razors before obtaining a fur- 
lough, I suppose I must give up all hope of seeing you. 
Moreover, if you dread the thought of my looking differ- 
ently in consequence of my army life, I must, of course, 
wear off the bronze of exposure from my face, and thin 
myself down to the old skeleton finish. I will bear your 
request in mind. 


Whatever the chaplain’s gain in health may have 
been, he had won the confidence of his comrades, a 
thing which was just as essential as health to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of his work. He was a fellow- 
soldier with them. He took no advantage of the 
somewhat common expectation of a chaplain’s non- 
combative inclinations and position when a fight was 
on. As he rode along the lines on the return march 
to New Berne, when the regiment had halted by the 
way, the men would greet him with marked cor- 
diality. ‘‘There’s our chaplain smiling at us,’’ one 
man said quietly to another. As the chaplain sat by a 
fence putting some court plaster on a soldier's face, 
another passing by put his hand on Trumbull’s 
shoulder saying : 

‘* What are you doing here ?"’ 

‘«Oh, the chaplain thinks a good deal of me, and 
he's fixing my face where I barked my nose,'’ inter- 
posed the patient. 

‘¢] thought so,’’ said the other. ‘‘I knew he was 
doing something good, , You ain't like some of your 
brother officers, off hunting whiskey and seeing what 
you can steal. You're a good minister."’ 

To the chaplain it must have been worth all the 
fatigue and danger of the expedition to have another 
fellow-soldier greet him, when they were once again 
in New Berne, with this cheering observation : 

‘*T thought, when I saw you in the hospital first, 
‘There, about three days’ march will finish that man.’ 
But you have stood it first rate /"’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XIX. Concerning the Recitation 
N OBJECT of study is a lesson assigned to be 
recited by the pupil. A subject of study is a 
group of objects of study that are related one to 
another, and, when taken together and organized, 
constitute a special line of investigation, as the sub- 
ject of history, the subject of arithmetic, the subject 
of Bible geography, etc. A course of study is a group 
of subjects of study so organized as to comprehend 
the entire range of knowledge to be presented to the 
child in school ; thus a course of study is made up of 
subjects of study, and each subject of study is made 
up of objects of study, and these objects of study are 
the lessons which the pupil must prepare from time 
to time. ‘This gives one an analysis of the materials 
of education. 

The lesson assigned becomes the basis of the reci- 
tation at the next stated period when the class meets. 
Here is an important matter for the Sunday-school 
teacher. You cannot have a good recitation without 
proper preparation. Work must be assigned in ad- 
vance of the time when it is to be recited, and some 
study should be given to the lesson before the class 
meets to recite,—this is fundamental in all good 
teaching. Nobody thinks, who thinks wisely, of 
calling pupils to a recitation without previously assign- 
ing definite work to be prepared by them ; except, of 
course, when the age of the pupils is such that it is 
impossible for them to do any outside study. But 
the child that can read intelligently is prepared to 
study in advance of the recitation, and should do so. 

1 notice generally that Sunday-school pupils come 
to class without the least. idea of what the lesson is. 
The result is poor recitation, wasted time, unprepared 
minds, futile effort and altogether an unfortunate exer- 
cise, I see no reason why a,teacher of a Sunday-school 
class should not assign the work a week in advatice. 
It is not enough to say that the lesson next Sunday 
will be found in such and such a place in the Bible. 
That. is not assigning a lesson, nor is it a proper 
preparation for a recitation. Suppose we have thirty 
minutes in which to teach a lesson. A wise teacher 
will consider eight minutes of that time well spent if 
spent in assigning the work of the week to come. I 
believe that in this one matter a great reform could 
be carried out in our Sunday-school teaching. We 
have a right to expect pupils to prepare their work, and 
it is our duty as their teachers to have that work prop- 
erly prepared. 

& 

What should be the nature of this assignment of 
work? In general the teacher should point out the 
leading things in the lesson that are to be considered 
at the next recitation. It would be well to have 
the pupils jot these down on a sheet of paper. 
All points in a lesson are not equally important. 
The pupils do not know what are the important 
things. They need to be guided in their study, 
and the purpose of this assignment is to show where 
the emphasis should be placed, what should be 
wrought out with care, and what should be car- 
ried as merely incidental to these dominant and 
vital things. In particular, the assignment should 
also lay upon each pupil the obligation of report- 
ing upon some special thing. This special thing 
may be common to all the class, or each one may 
have a definite special task to master and to report 
upon. 

But I hear ax objection to this. Teachers consider 
only the lesson that is next to be taught, and the 
truth is the teacher himself is usually ignorant of what 
the second lesson is to be until the first one is taught, 
all of which proves that our present method of con- 
ducting training classes, so-called, is bad. There is 
no pedagogical justification whatever for such narrow 
preparation. It is bound to result in the inadequate 
and unsatisfactory conditions that now so generally 
prevail. The leader of a training-class should point 
out to the teachers in his. group a whole quarter of 
lessons, showing how one is related to another, for 
it is impossible to construct a system of truth unless 
cach lesson is taught as part of all the lessons. We 
would not think of allowing a teacher of arithmetic to 
present a part of that subject, and at the same time 
be ignorant of the other part. Why should we allow 
a Sunday-school teacher to present one lesson, and be 
entirely ignorant of what the next lesson is? Are we 
not actually producing intellectual hash for these chil- 
dren, and feeding them scrappy stuff when they ought 


to have a connected, well-organized, and properly 
related group of nutritions? 

The recitation is the teacher's opportunity pre- 
eminent to sit down with a small group of children to 
consider with them a lesson, to look into their faces, 
to question, to guide their thinking, to lead them out 
of the mists and shadows of doubt, and raise them up 
into the broad table-lands and the light of truth. It 
is unquestionably a glorious and a holy opportunity. 
Prize the recitation hour as the opportunity of your 
life to do something, to do it well, and think upon it 
with the conviction that here is an opportunity that a 
soul should long for, pray for, prepare for. 

The function of the recitation is primarily to test 
the knowledge of the pupils, and knowledge needs to 
be tested. By testing the knowledge I mean proving 
it, putting it on trial, submitting it to rigid cross- 
questioning in order to determine whether or not 
it is good knowledge or bad knowledge, clear knowl- 
edge or confused knowledge. This test should be, 
therefore, thorough, searching, and inspiring. Avoid 
superficial, haphazard recitations. They produce 
carelessness, indifference, and superficiality in the 
pupil. The recitation is not likely to be of a higher 
order than the requirement set by the teacher. 

# 

In testing a pupil's knowledge fhe recitation must 
require full and accurate expression. In no other 
way can the teacher determine what the pupil knows, 
and in no other way should he undertake to deter- 
mine it. He must assume absolutely nothing. Prove 
all things ; hold fast to that which is good. The reci- 
tation should be free ; the pupils should. be permit- 
ted to say in their own way what they understand to be 
the truth. Of course, the-wise teacher will. not allow 
one pupil to talk all the time, nor will he allow any 
pupil to remain entirely silent throughout the recita- 
tion. It is while the pupil states his views and forms 
his thoughts and expresses his opinions that sie 
teacher has a look into his soul. This look will re- 
veal to the teacher his duty and his obligation. 

As a second end in the recitation I would name the 
test of the mental power of the pupil. This will re- 
veal itself to the thoughtful, observant teacher, as the 
pupil gradually moves away from the technical knowl- 
edge of the book into the freer knowledge of his own 
spirit, and also as the pupil increasingly turns to his 
own experiences and his own observations to fortify 
and illustrate his opinions. The whole purpose 
here is to ascertain whether or not the pupil is coming 
into possession of increased mental insight, and as he 
comes into the possession of this increased power he 
is really acquiring the best equipment for subsequent 
study, and also for guidance in conduct. 

A third end is to test the pupil's skill, Skill is a 
difficult quality to define or to measure. It is more 
evasive, more uncertain, more unequal in different 
pupils than is knowledge, and yet it is a matter that 
may be noted that pupils do become increasingly pro- 
ficient in their ability to give expression to thought. 
They phrase their sentences better, they organize 
their whole physical relation to thought better, and 
they think with greater depth and rapidity as they 
take on skill. ‘ 

There are two methods of conducting the recitation 
that claim our attention. Zhe first of these is the 
question method. The second is the topic method. 
The question method is first of all thorough. It en- 
ables the teacher to press the matter close and to find 
where there are depths of thought, and also to discern 
where there are shallows and weak places. A skilful 
questioner is the despair of improper preparation. 1t 
is also the power that makes clear to the pupil his 
limitations. A pupil whose language is fluent may 
talk-glibly with a very superficial knowledge of the 
subject, but the keen questions of the teacher reveal 
the weakness of the pupil and prepare the way for 
more definite and concerted processes. 

By a wise use of the question the teacher may un- 
fold the subject under consideration systematically. 
He controls the order of the topics, and can give 
proper emphasis to important matters, as all good 
teaching should. It also enables the teacher to give 
incidental instruction under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Sometimes the question reveals the fact that 
a little side remark, turning to the blackboard to make 
a diagram, the introduction of concrete incidents, or 
the restatement of a forgotten fact, will help the pupil 
to move on through a subject to clear conclusions. 





Under no other form of teaching is this possible 
with so little effort. All of this points to the fact that 
the question should be clear, concise, and definite. A 
question that is not clear is a bad question. A ques- 
tion that is not concise is a confusing question. A 
question that is not definite isa useless question. As 
a rule the teacher should organize questions in such 
an order as to unfold the subject of the lesson in a 
logical order. Beginning at some definite point the 
question should follow a connected sequence leading 
step by step to the most important and ultimate issues. 
Of course questions that can be answered by ‘‘ Yes”’ 
and ‘‘No”’ are generally poor questions, and ques- 
tions that convey to the mind of the pupil the answer 
are also poor questions, The teacher, too, by his 
manner of asking the question may predispose the 
child to answer it in a manner to please the teacher 
rather than to give an opinion or exercise his own 
best thought. This question method has at least two 
defects. It is liable to abuse, because pupils may 
fall into the habit of answering in a few broken 
phrases instead of answering in connected and cohe- 
rent sentences. This weakness, however, may be 
overcome by the firmness of the teacher in insisting 
upon getting right forms of expression from the 
pupil, 

An objection to the question method is its failure 
to compel systematic thought. The order of the ques- 
tions, as they are presented by the teacher, relieves 
the pupil of the need of organizing his thought .into 
a system. He follows the system set by the teacher. 
When the questions are printed in a book, and the 
children are only to make answers to these questions, 
there is bound to result fragmentary thinking. The 
recitation is to cultivate the power to classify or ar- 
range systems of thought, and should not present 
classified and systematized thought to the pupil. The 
question method is a.fine. method of teaching, but it 
requires a finer teacher to use it wisely. In the 
hands of an inexperienced or untrained teacher it is 
liable to degenerate into a very superficial, mechan- 
ical, and unsatisfactory form of teaching. In general 
it may be said that this method of teaching should be 
pursued until the pupils have reached the power to 
think systematically, and this power comes relatively 
late, as we have seen in the development of the 
pupil's mind. 

# 

The second method of conducting the recitation is 
the topic method, /ts cardinal virtue Hes in the fact 
that it isa good test of expression. \t compels the 
pupil to state a series of connected thoughts, and throws 
upon the pupil the responsibility of organizing this 
thought into a system, and giving to it an expression 
which necessitates systematic thought. For that rea- 
son it is best suited to the more mature pupils. A 
skilful teacher is required to guide this method of 
teaching in order to avoid the possibility of the reci- 
tation falling into a mere talking exercise, in which no 
proper regard is given to important things, and: in 
which no emphasis is placed upon the vital thoughts 
of the lesson. In general it is perhaps wise to com- 
bine these two methods, using one and then the other, 
but always keeping in mind the fact that no matter 
what the method is, the aim is to test thoroughly what 
the pupil knows, and what he is able to state concern- 
ing what he knows, 

There are three ways of calling upon pupils to recite. 
The first of these is the consecutive method, By this 
process the teacher begins at one place in the class, 
and calls upon the pupils in order from the first to 
the last. This enables the teacher to accomplish a 
very great deal in a short space of time, but it amounts 
to little more than individual instruction, since the 
only pupil that gives close attention is the one who is 
at the time reciting and the one who is next to be 
called upon. The pupils should not know in advance 
the order in which they are to be called upon to 
recite. The second method, then, corrects this error, 
and may be called the promiscuous method. By 
this method the teacher calls upon the pupils in no 
fixed order. The same pupil may be called upon 
twice in succession, and this promiscuous treatment 
of the pupils requires that each one shall give close 
attention and be prepared to recite. Here, of course, 
whether a question is asked or a topic assigned, the 
pupil who is to recite should not be told of it until the 
question is asked or the topic announced. 


( Continued on page 159, second column) 






























































LESSON FOR APRIL 2 
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LESSON I. 


APRIL 2. JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


John 10: 7-18. (Study John 10: 1-18; Read Psa. 23; Isa. 40: 10, 11; John 10 : 1-42.) Memory verses: 17, 18 
Golden Text: I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.—John 10 : 11 * 








COMMON VERSION 


7 Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep. 

8 All that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers : but the sheep did not hear them. 

9 I am the door: by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture. 

10 The thief cometh not, but for to steal, 
and to kill, and to destroy: I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have 
#¢ more abundantly. 

11 I am the good shepherd : the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep. 

12 But he that is an hireling, and not the 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth : and the wolf catcheth them, and scat- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


7 Jesus therefore said unto them again, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door 
of the sheep. 8 All that came ! before me 
are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did 
not hcar them. g I am the door; by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and go out, and shall find pasture. 10 
The thief cometh not, but that he may steal, 
and kill, and destroy : I came that they may 
have life, and may *have i¢ abundantly. 11 
I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for the sheep. 12 He 
that is a hireling, and not a shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, 
and the wolf snatcheth them, and scattereth 


COMMON VERSION 


14 I am the sm shepherd, and know my 
shees, and am known of mine. 

15 As the Father knoweth me, even so know 
I the Father: and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. 

16 And other sheep ' have, which are not 
of this fold: them also T must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice and there shall be one 
fold, and one shepierd. 

17 Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life, that | might take it 
again. 

18 No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. ‘This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


good shepherd ; and I know mine own, and 
mine own know me, 15 even as the Father 
knoweth me, and [ know the Father; and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. 16 And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fuld : them 
also I must 8 bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and * they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd. 17 Therefore doth the Father love 
me, because I lay down my life, that [ may 
take it again. 18 No one 5 taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
6 power to lay it down, and I have ® power to 
take it again. This commandment received 
I from my Father. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd layeth down his life for 


the sheep. 
1 Some ancient authorities omit 


‘ore me. *% Or, have abundance * Or, dead 4 Or, there shall be 











tereth the shee 


13 The hireling fleeth, because he is an ‘hem: 13 he fleeth because he is a hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep. 


hireling, and careth not for the sheep. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


66 UT, of course, we must remember that self- 
preservation is the first law of man.” ‘Thus 
glibly spoke a young lawyer, in conversation 

with the writer some time ago. Was heright? Is 

self-preservation our first law? In the first place, 
ought it to be? In the second place, is it? See 
what your class thinks about this. 

You will find many people who mistakenly think 
that self-preservation is a duty, and still more who 
mlstabealy think that it is the controlling law in life. 
It is neither. To consider the latter point first, it 
does not control our actions. You cannot pick up a 
newspaper without finding proof of this. What is 
reported as being one of the greatest battles in his- 
tory is raging as these words are written. Were the 
scores of thousands of Russians and Japanese whose 
lives have been freely poured out in this fearful 
battle controlled by the ‘‘law”’ of self-preservation ? 
What of the engineer who stays in the cab of his 
locomotive when collision stares him in the face, and 
he might have jumped? What of the mother who 
springs between her child and death? Not a day 
passes without that alleged ‘‘law” of self-preserva- 
tion being broken hundreds of times throughout the 
world. These ‘‘exceptions” are too numerous to 
‘*prove the rule” ; they demolish it. 

Why there is a law that controls us, so much 
higher and stronger than the prompting of self- 
preservation, we find explained in the record of an 
address that Jesus made to the leaders of the Jews. 
It was one of the most stinging, branding condemna- 
tions he ever uttered ; and it was one of the most 
loving, unselfish, tender appeals ever made to men. 
Only the Christ could have spoken it. 

You remember what had re after Jesus 
gave sight to the man who from his birth had never 
before seen (if not, it would be well to read the ninth 
chapter of John through again). The Pharisees 
question the healed man closely; because he dares 
to = that his healer must have represented God, 
not the Devil, to bring such a blessing, they cast 
the man out of the temple,—excommunicate him. 
Then Jesus makes himself known to the outcast, 
who believes and worships him as the Son of God. 

And now our Lord’s outraged love for the needy and 
neglected people of Israel finds expression in an ad- 
dress to the false leaders, the Pharisees. The contrast 
between the true and the false leadership is empha- 
sized by Dr. McLaren, in his first paragraph, and by 
Dr. Dunning, in his second paragraph. The first 
eighteen verses of John 1o should be studied to- 
gether, though the lesson proper begins at the 
seventh verse. 

There are three distinct parts, or parables, in those 
eighteen verses, and we must get them clearly in 
mind or we shall be confused over the details. The 
first parable (vs. 1-6) contrasts the thief and the shep- 
herd, in their manner of entering a sheepfold, and in 
the sheep’s attitude toward them. The second para- 
ble (vs. 8-10) presents Jesus as the door ; the third 

arable (vs. 11-18) presents him as the shepherd. 

otice Dr. McLaren’s comment, in his third and 
fourth paragraphs, on the instant shifting from one 
parable to qncther, and on the fixed point of them all, 
the flock. 

The parables are filled with facts of the every-day 
life of the East instantly familiar to an Oriental. 
Mrs. Howie has more than once met sheep thieves in 
Syria; she tells about it in her first pasegrag. A 
sheep knows its own shepherd's voice, and pays no 


14 I am the 
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attention to a stranger’s, as those foreigners learned 
about whom Mrs. Howie's last paragraph tells. Even 
an individual sheep can be singled out from the flock 
by a shepherd’s call, as Dr. Dunning saw on a Gali- 
lean hillside (fourth paragraph). It was his shrewd 
application of this fact that enabled a judge in India 
to decide a puzzling point in court (Banks, last 
poreaces) These references to Oriental pastoral 
ife will be doubly effective if you follow them by 
handing to each pupil The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Picture of a shepherd leading his flock (see 
‘*The Setting of the Picture” on page 151 in this 
issue). 

Throughout these parables, drawn from familiar 
Oriental life, Christ made it plain that his whole 
thought, his life, his law of life, was centered in the 
safety of his flock. He, the good shepherd, was a 
different kind of shepherd from any that his hearers 
had ever before known. He had received a ‘‘ com- 
mandment” from the Father (and the Father’s name 
was ‘ love”); that commandment was his authority, 
his supreme ‘‘right.” And what was this right, that 
he guarded so jealously? Zo lay down his life for 
his sheep. No one could force him to lay down life ; 
but. no one could take from him his right to lay it 
down. Because of his love for his dependent ones, 
he freely exercised his right. 

What has become of our righteous ‘‘ law of self- 
preservation” ? How much room is left for it in a 
world that was made by that God who is love, a 
world that is saved by the Son of God who chose to 
lay down his own life? The people in God's world 
were made in the image of God, and therefore it is 
we find so constantly that, true to that image, many 
gladly obey the law of his nature, love's law, and 
fling life into the service and saving of others. 

How it lifts us above the petty meannesses, the 
selfishness, the self-centered sins and failures of life, 
to realize our Shepherd-Saviour, and the self-sacri- 
ficing life to which he calls. He lived that life ; he 
alone makes it possible for us to live it. 


% 
Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


** Life’? in verse 10, and ‘‘life’’ in verse 11, are two 
different words. Christ never imperilled, and never asks 
us to imperil, the spiritual life (Riddle, on vs. 10 and 11). 

In what does ‘‘ oneness ’’ among Christians really con- 
sist ? (McLaren, last paragraph. ) 

A true follower of Christ is as ready as was Christ to lay 
down life for others (Banks, 4). 

Christ used stinging epithets : under what circumstances 
should we do so? (Dunning, 1.) 

How would it have fared with us if the Good Shepherd 
had not included ‘‘ other sheep”’ in his loving care ? (Dun- 
ning, 6.) 

The ‘* Door Gospel ’’ is simplicity itself (Sanders, 3). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE healed blind man was brought before the 
Pharisees, who objected to the healing on the 
Sabbath. After questioning the man and his 

parents, they finally excommunicated him. Jesus 
meets him and elicits a confession of his belief. A 
reference to his spiritual blindness evokes a question 
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from the Pharisees present, and leads to the discourse 
from which this lesson is taken. (Verses 1 to 6 refer 
to the shepherds, false and faithful, of God's people, 
being directed against the intolerance of the Phari- 
sees, who, however, ‘‘ understood not.”’) 

Place.—In Jerusalem; but the locality is not fur- 
ther indicated, though verse 23 suggests ‘‘ Solomon's 
porch,” 

Time.—Immediately after the date of the last 
lesson. Probably, therefore, at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, latter part of December, year of Rome 783,— 
that is, A. D. 29. If the earlier position is accepted 
p wregen ee after the Feast of Tabernacles), the 

ate is shortly after October 18 in the same year. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 7.—/Jesus therefore: Because they did not 
understand.—/ am the door of the sheep: The pre- 
vious ‘‘ parable” (v. 6) was applicable to all shep- 
herds, but one part of the figure is now applied by 
our Lord to himself, ‘‘1” being emphatic. ‘ Door of 
the sheep” suggests that the sheep enter through 
this door, the previous reference being to the shep- 
herds. The ‘‘fold’’ was an enclosure rather than a 
building, hence the pertinence of ‘‘climbeth up” 
(v. 1). 

Verse 8.—Al/ that came before me: The Sinaitic 
manuscript (afterwards corrected), Latin and other 
versions, omit ‘‘before me.” ‘The phrase is best 
explained as referring to preceding teachers of per- 
verted Judaism. If omitted, the reference is wider.— 
Did not hear them: So as to follow (comp. vs. 3-5). 

Verse 9.—/f any man enter in: ‘* Any man,” refer- 
ring to the sheep, rather than to the shepherds, as in 
verse 2,—Saved; In the figure, kept safe from rob. 
bers and wolves; in the application, preserved from 
— and moral danger.—/ind pasture: The 
sheep have not only safety but sustenance, and are 
here represented as going in and out through the 
open door; in the daytime, as Godet suggests. 

Verse 10.— The thief cometh not, but that he may 
steal: This rendering preserves the correspondence 
with the latter half of the verse.—/ came: ‘‘I" is 
emphatic; ‘‘came”’ refers to his coming into the 
world.—May have life: In the highest sense.— 
Have it abundantly; Or, *‘have abundance.” The 
latter rendering is more literal, suggesting abundant 
supply for the true life. 

Verse 11.—/ am the good shepherd: \n contrast 
with the hireling and the wolf also. “I” and 
*“*good” are both emphatic; ‘‘ good” (literally, 
beautiful”), pointing to ideal excellence.—Layeth 
down his life: **Giveth” has little support. The 
verb is the same asin verse 15. ‘‘ Life” is a differ- 
= term from that in verse 10, meaning physical 
life. 

Verses 12, 13.—The rhythm and beauty of verses 
12 to 16 have been marred in the Authorized Version, 
which punctuates improperly and accepts many in- 
correct readings.—A shepherd: No article in Greek. 
—Beholdeth: Observeth; stronger than ‘‘ seeth.”’"— 
The wolf: Open hostility, coming from Satan: the 
hireling being any unfaithful spiritual shepherd.— 
Fleeth: What follows is the result of his flight.— 
Snatcheth: More vivid than ‘‘catcheth."’ The indi- 
vidual sheep are referred to.—Scattereth: ‘‘Them” 
is supplied; the reference being to the flock as a 
whole. ‘‘He fleeth” is not well attested, but must 
be supplied in English. 

Verse 14, 15.—/ know mine own: So the Greek.— 
And mine own know me: The better attested read- 
ing.—Fven as the Father knoweth me, and I know 
the Father: The reciprocal knowledge between 
Christ and his own is like that between the Father 
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and himself. This striking thought is observed by 
the punctuation of the Authorized Version and the 
insertion of *‘even so” in the last clause. Through- 
out, the verb ‘‘know” is a strong term, indicating 
intimate vital knowledge.—And: In consequence of 
the intimate relation stated in verse 14. / /av down 
my life for the sheep: A faithful shepherd would die 
for his flock, but the figure is transcended by the 
reality in the case of the Good Shepherd. 

Verse 16.—Osher sheep... not of this fold; Evi- 
dently, believing Gentiles.— 7hem a/so / must bring : 
Or, ‘‘lead.”" Either, bring into my flock, or *‘ lead”’ 
as my sheep.—- 7hey shall become one flock, one shep- 
herd: ‘* Fold” is incorrect and misleading, suggest- 
ing ecclesiastical uniformity rather than spiritual 
unity. The Greek words for ‘ flock" and ‘ shep- 
herd,” are almost identical ( Jozmue, poimen). 

Verse 17.—Therefore doth the kather love me: 
While the Son of God was always the object of the 
Father’s love, as Son of man Jesus is loved for fulfill- 
ing his redeeming work.— 7ha/ / may take it again: 
To die was not all; he must live again to complete 
his saving work. 

Verse 18.—No one: Better than ‘‘no man.”— 
Taketh it away from me: The two oldest manu- 
scripts read ‘‘took it away."" His death was a self- 
sacrifice.—/ have power: Literally, ‘ authority.” 
Not force, but privilege, or ‘‘right’’ (Revised Ver- 
sion, margin).—7his commandment: Either to die 
and rise again, or, as Godet suggests, to act with 
freedom, according to the ‘‘ right” here asserted. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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it is not the salary, but the service, that stamps 
the hireling. 
ae 


The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE wide popularity of The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures, of which more than 600,000 
have been sold, has led to the publication, this 

quarter, of a leaflet to accompany the pictures, con- 
taining a brief summary of certain Oriental condi- 
tions and customs suggested by the illustrations. 
This material will be given to the readers of the 
Times week by week in connection with the current 
lesson, as shown by the following sketch of ‘* Orien- 
tal Shepherd Life.”’ The intention is that the teacher 
each week should master the facts given in this 
** Setting of the Picture,” and tell them interestingly 
to the class. If, immediately after such telling, the 
picture for the day is handed to each pupil, the inter- 
est and teaching value of the picture will be greatly 
increased. Enough sets of the pictures (10 cents a 
quarter’s lessons for each set, including the maps to 
accompany the Hurlbut geography course) should be 
ordered sent to the teacher’s address to supply one to 
each pupil in the class. The entire set should not be 
turned over to any pupil at the start, but one picture 
a week, as suggested above. 


Oriental Shepherd Life 


The figure of shepherd life is often used in the 
Bible to indicate the close relation that should exist 
between the ‘‘Good Shepherd” and his human 
sheep. The illustration was used so frequently be- 
cause it was the most familiar one to the people of 
Palestine. To understand its shades of meaning we 
must understand the pastoral conditions there, which 
are so different from those here. We are used to 
seeing a man drive a flock of sheep to pasture, put 
up the bars, and leave them alone. How different 
in Syria! There a shepherd /eads his flock out into 
the hills beyond his village, as shown in the les- 
son picture on ‘‘ Jesus the Good Shepherd.” The 
Oriental shepherd may have to go miles to find 
suitable grass and water for his sheep, and it is 
out of the question for him to return to the vil- 
lage each night. so he remains with the flock for 
weeks and months at a time, carryin = his cloak, 
scrip, gourd, rod, staff, and sling. he cloak serves 
him as protection from cold and rain by day, and as 
a blanket by night. In his scrip, or bag, is kept his 
food, consisting of bread, olives, cheese, raisins, and 
dried figs. The gourd is his drinking vessel. A rod 
is a short, thick club, often knotted at the end, and 
driven fullof nails. It is the shepherd's chief weapon, 
though the sling sometimes carries a stone with 
deadly force. The staff is four or five feet long, 
occasionally crooked at the end, and used as an aid 
in walking, in climbing up over rocks, and as a sup- 
port in resting. Because of the shepherd's constant 

-apresence with them, the sheep come to know his 
voice, and to trust him to show them the ‘“ green 
pastures and still waters.” They know that he will 
deliver them from wolves and other dangers even in 
the ‘‘shadow of death,” and they actually take 
** comfort” in the sight of his *‘ rod and staff,” which 
to them stand as the symbols of care and protection. 
How full of meaning the Twenty-third Psalm be- 


comes in the complete parallel between these Oriental 
And the 


customs and the Saviour's loving care ! 
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shepherd loves and knows his sheep. A shepherd in 
Lebanon once said, in response to a question, * If 
you were to put a cloth over my eyes, and bring me 
any sheep, and only let me put my hands on its face, 
I could tell in a moment if it was mine or not.” This, 
in a measure, leads us to appreciate what Christ 
meant when he said, ‘‘I know mine own, and mine 
own know me.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The heart cannot be hired. 
og 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HE lessons of the second quarter continue in the 
same portion of the Bible and in the same line 
of teaching as those of the first quarter, namely, 

in the life of Christ as contained in the Gospel accord- 
ing to John. We shall therefore pursue the same 
geographical studies as those given during the last 
quarter. This will require us to draw two maps,— 
the map of Palestine in the New Testament period, 
and the map of Jerusalem of the same period. 

1. Most of these lessons narrate events or teachings 
which took place in or near the city of Jerusalem. 
The general features of the place have been studied, 
and will need only to be reviewed; and the principal 
localities and sections of the city not already fixed in 
these lessons will be given in their order. 

2. Some of these lessons, especially Lessons 1, 2, 
and 3, though located in or near Jerusalem, do not 
come in direct succession in the life of Christ. To 
understand their connections and the events and 
journeys intervening, it will be necessary to keep 

fore us the map of Palestine in the New Testament 

eriod, and to locate upon it the different journeys of 
jesus which connect these lessons, although they are 
not referred to in the Gospel of John. 

3. We have already fixed the seale of miles for the 
land of Palestine at one inch to represent forty miles; 
that is, on the map which we are drawing every 
inch represents forty miles, a half inch twenty miles, 
and. a quarter of an inch ten miles. 

4. In the map of Jerusalem printed in The Sunday 
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Door and 
By Alexander 


T ADDS greatly to the beauty and force of these 
three parables in this chapter to recognize their 
close connection with the preceding story of the 

blind man and his duel with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. He was now excommunicated, driven from the 
fold of Israel, and had learned something of the 
tender mercies of its recognized guardians. If we 
take account of the severity of the consequences of 
excommunication, Jesus’ tender outgoing of love to 
him becomes still more pathetic and sympathetic, 
and it becomes doubly significant that Jesus should 
have drawn these pictures of a true shepherd and of 
a blessed fold to the poor man who had just had to 
take the forlorn place of an outcast. 

His story thus is the starting-point for the parables, 
and it throws light on them in another way also, for 
the strong words of censure, which at first seem to jar 
on the tenderness of each of the three, witness how 
deeply Jesus was moved by the blind man's treat- 
ment by the sanhedrin and the Pharisees. The note 
of righteous indignation makes itself heard even 
amid the melodies of loving care and self-sacrifice 
and sweet communion which thrill through the 
parables. All three were directly addressed to the 
‘*Pharisees;"” apparently, however, in the presence 
of the quondam blind man, in continuance of the 
scathing judgment on them in Johng: 41; and the 
two parables dealt with in the lesson were occasioned 
by the Pharisees failing to understand the first of the 
three in verses 1-6. 

That of the Door (vs. 7-10) is an instructive in- 
stance of the elasticity of the details of his parables 
in Christ’s hands. The whole point of view is 
altered, like the position of the colored glass in a 
kaleidoscope, by a slight turn of the holder's wrist. 
But one thing remains the same as in the former 
parable, the image of the flock. That is the fixed 
point that Jesus wishes to lay on his hearers and on 
us, that we men are indeed a flock, helpless, but not 
unguarded, banded together but unarmed, not an 
army but a flock. The rest of the former, parable is 
laid':aside for the moment, in order to dwell on 
another representation of what the flock needs. It 
needs a ~~ imaien it needs a fold, and it needs a way 
into the fold. 

So, with gen te of continuity of metaphor which 
would shock pedants, and which summons common 
sense to its interpretation—a faculty which is some- 
times left unappealed to in“ scholarly exegesis,” Jesus 
changes his costume, as it were, and now comes before 
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School Times one thousand feet are represented by 
a scant half inch. The outline map sent with the 
Lesson Pictures is on a larger scale. In drawing the 
map let the scale be fixed first of all, and all the 
localities be placed in accordance with it. 

As the lesson for to-day, ‘* Jesus the Good Shep- 
herd,” comes in direct succession after Lesson 12 of 
the first quarter, and represents Jesus as still in Je- 
rusalem, we will pursue our studies in the geography 
of that city. : 

I, Let us review the facts already learned about 
Jerusalem. 

1. The location of seven 
Mount of Olives. (2.) Mount Moriah. 
Ophel. (4.) The Hill Bezetha. (5.) The Hill Acra. 
(6.) Mount Zion. (7.) The Hill of Evil Counsel. 

2. The course of three valleys: (1.) The Kedron. 
(2.) The Tyropeeon. (3.) Gihon or Hinnom. 

II. Let us now fix the different parts of the city as 
it stood in the time of Christ. / 

1. Mount Zion was covered by one section, the 
largest and most important part of the city. This 
was surrounded by a wall, having the valley of the 
Tyropceon on the north and east, and the valley of 
Gihon on the south and west. 

2. The temple stood on Mount Moriah, a quad- 
tangle, not quite square, of about a thousand feet on 
each side. Between Zion and the southern court of 
the temple stood a bridge connecting the two parts. 

3. South of the temple, on Mount Ophel, was an- 
other division, of which the wall followed the crest of 
the hill southward, and at the end of Ophel crossed 
the valley of the ‘I'yropceon to Mount Zion. 

4. The remaining section included the hills Be- 
zetha and Acra, and was called ‘‘ the Lower City,” 
to distinguish it from Zion, ‘‘ the Upper City."’ The 
wall around this northern part of the city formed a 
curve or arch from a point on the northern line of the 
temple area, a little to the west of its northeast 
corner, to a similar point on the northern line of the 
Zion quarter, a little east of its northwest corner. 

Let the pupil draw a map showing these four sec- 
tions or quarters of ancient Jerusalem. 

Soutn Orance, N. J. 


mountains: (1.) The 


(3.) Mount 
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The work of the Shepherd determines the worth 
of the sheep. 
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Shepherd 
McLaren, D.D. 


us as ‘‘the Door.” Notice that he takes care to ex- 
plain that he now speaks of ‘‘the door of the sheep” 
not as before, of the entrance for the shepherds. e 
must note, too, that now he makes the personal claim 
which he did not make so distinctly in the former 
parable, and also that before he goes on to develop 
his meaning in claiming to be the door, the note of 
indignant protest breaks in. But we shall best deal 
with the two main points in this parable if we con- 
sider together the whole of what it says on each of 
them. 

First, then, look at Jesus’ claim to be exclusively 
‘‘the door of the sheep.” We can only point in 
passing to the majestic and unique self-conscious- 
ness expressed in it. Think of any man but this 
One calmly putting all other men into the class of 
his sheep, and himself in the solitary position of 
shepherd. From whom else would ouch a claim be 
anything but a sign of insane, swollen self-delusion, 
or else, as the Jews called other like claims of his, 
‘‘blasphemy”? And yet the world listens to it, and 
still calls him ‘‘meek and lowly in heart,” and 
acknowledges him as a great religious teacher! 
Strange! But what is the substance of the claim ? 
The fold to which he is the door is in this not exactly 
an organized community as in the former parable, 
but rather the true home of men, which is found only 
in union with God. Observe that it is not mentioned 
at all in this parable, but rather is left in shadow, as 
it were, whereas it is prominent in the first and 
third. 

By the ‘‘door,” then, is meant the means of en- 
trance into the resting-place, which is but another way 
of putting the truth that, through Jesus, and — 
only, does the mind come to certitude in knowledge 
of God, the heart pass into rest in love and trust 
directed to and made reposeful in God, the will cease 
from strugglings and enter into rest in obedience to 
God, and the whole homeless human nature end its 
wanderings, and couch like a wearied sheep in the 
tranquil peace of itshome. That is what Christ, and 
Christ alone, does for men, and will do for each of us 
if we will go in by that door. 

But rest is not all that the soul needs. ‘He shall 
be saved,” that is, not only saved in the deepest, 
fullest sense, but also in the more general sense of 
being made secure from any and every peril, for 
nothing hurts him who dwells in God through Christ. 
‘* He shall go in and go out,” for the freest exercise of 
his activities is the enviable prerogative of him who 
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dwells in the secret place of the Most High, and the 
two halves of his life correspond like the inner and 
outer sides of some rich tissue, for he goes ‘‘in”™ by 
holding communion in his depth with the Father 
that seeth in secret, and ‘‘out” by coming forth into 
the world cheerily to do the Father's will and spread 
the Father's name there. He ‘shall find pasture,” 
for all that the soul needs is given it in God, and ‘‘in 
the days of famine” he ‘‘ shail be satisfied,” nor ever 
fear the failure of any real good. Substantially the 
same blessings are set forth in the second form of 
expression, when Jesus declares it as the purpose of 
his coming that ‘‘ they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly,” or ‘‘may have abundance.” That 
life includes the three previously-named blessings 
and much more. It is a present possession, a true 
possession. We have it if we have entered in by the 
Door. 

The note of indignation and scathing condemna- 
tion of ‘‘thieves and robbers” is distinctly pointed 
at the Sanhedrists and Pharisees. Jesus was not 
wasting words by condemning dead and gone pre- 
‘tenders, but was striking at the men who had just 
been killing and destroying one poor sheep, and who 
now stood listening with lowering brows to the fiery 
torrent of wrath that his pity and love for their 
victim poured out. Whoever tries to usurp his place 
and lead men even to God by another way than by 
him, is slaying souls and robbing the Shepherd of 
what belongs to him. 

In the third parable, as in both the preceding, the 
denunciation of pretenders is charged with a severity 
strongly contrasting with the tenderness of the de- 
scription of the true filler of the office, and only 
explicable on the supposition that Jesus’ indignation 
had been profoundly moved by the recent treatment 
of the blind. man. The more he felt what it was 
costing himself to be the Shepherd, the more un- 
worthy would these heartless ecclesiastics seem of 
the name. But for us, the main points in this para- 
ble are three: The Good Shepherd’s work, the inti- 
mate bond between him and the sheep, and the 
grand vision of the future that heartened him for his 
task. 

As to the former, if any one wishes to know what 
Jesus’ own conception of his mission was, could he 
ask for a plainer statement than the one given 
here? Jesus is looking forward to a violent death; 
he regards that death, violent though it is, as in 
truth his own voluntary act of laying down his 
life ; he thinks of it as ‘‘for the sheep,” being the 
only way of rescuing them from the ‘‘ wolf”; and he 
sets forth that death as being the supreme token that 
he is the Shepherd and the all-sufficient way of ful- 
filling his office as such. Surely that is his own 
statement of the vital heart and center of his work. 
True, he does not develop the whole significance of 
that far-reaching death, for the time was not yet ripe 
for such teaching, but in the face of such words it is 
perverse misreading of the facts to contend that he 
did not lay the foundation for the teaching of his sac- 
rificial death. 

The second point emphasized is one that takes the 
dumb instinctive knowledge which one of the least 
intelligent of tame animals has of its guard, for a 
parable of a knowledge which, on the other side, is 
paralleled with the lofty, ineffable bond of mutual 
comprehension and loving communion that knits the 
Eternal Father with the only begotten Son. What 
a range from the lower to the higher analogue! A 
relation between Jesus and me like, on the one hand, 
to that of the sheep and its shepherd; like, on the 
other, to that of the Son and the Father! A vista of 
ever more and more intimate acquaintance, deepen- 
ing insight, more fervent love, closer identity of will, 
and harmonious heart-beating opens out in the won- 
derful words. 

If we are Christ’s sheep, that knowledge of him 
and by him is not only a sure promise, but a weighty 
obligation, and may become a solemn indictment if 
the obligation is neglected. And the beginning of it 
all is plainly set forth by him in the emphatic reitera- 
tion at the close of the word, ‘‘I lay down my life for 
the sheep.” That death makes this mutual knowl- 
edge possible; the faith in that death begins our 
knowledge of him, and should impel us to ever 
increasing intimacy of acquaintance. 

The third point is the great vision of the future 
that rose before Jesus in that hour. The faults of 
the shepherds and the narrowness of the fold have 
been pressing on him throughout, and now he looks 
away from the existing organization of the Kingdom 
of God in Judaism, and his eyes travel beyond the 
cross to the ‘“joy that was set before him,” in the 
might of which he “endured the cross." Would that 
his sheep looked out on the regions beyond in the 
Same spirit as he did, seeing those who are his in 
the most dark and distant lands, and recognizing 
the divine ‘‘must” that pressed on his soul as in- 
cumbent also on them. 

The change of expression which the Revised Version 
has happily restored to the English-speaking races 
by which, in the last clause of verse 16, we no longer 
read of a be fold”’ but of a “flock,” carries a great 
lesson, which Christ's sheep have been sadly slow to 
learn. The complete unity of Christendom is not 
to lie in oneness of organization, but in the closeness 
of each sheep to the Shepherd of the flock. . Folds 
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are needful as long as there are wolves, but it is not 
their walls, of whatever materials and in whatever 
fashion they may be constructed, that make unity. 
The one Shepherd makes the flock one, because he 
draws all together in common faith and love. The 
divisions of Christ’s flock are sad and sinful; but the 
misconceptions of Christ’s flock as to what constitutes 
oneness are no less sinful and sad, and are largely 
the causes of their divisions. One Shepherd, one 
flock. When the flock understands that its unity 
will be at hand. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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He givesnothing to man who withholds himself. 


A ghee FE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
— By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 
= HE Trirr Cometu Not, BuT THAT HE MAy 

STEAL, AND KILL, AND Destroy.” —While trav- 

eling in some parts of Syria it often happens 
we meet a man (of forbidding looks, it may be) on 
horseback with a slain sheep laid across the horse 
behind or before the rider. He offers the animal for 
sale, and although at first he asks a high figure, yet 
he lets us have it for less, sometimes a good Seal less, 
than the probable fair price. We suspect foul play, 
and yet it may happen that the man really owned 
the sheep, but fearing that it would succumb to dis- 
ease or fatigue, he slew it, and seeks to dispose of it. 
Bet the case is often otherwise. The man is a thief, 
and he stole the sheep from the flock of a careless 
shepherd, and finding that he could not escape with 
the animal alive, he killed it, and is carrying it in 
this way. Sometimes the thief is pursued so closely 
that he has to throw away what he had stolen and 
escape. In either case, the sheep is killed and de- 
stroyed, and sometimes is a total loss to both owner 
and thief. 

‘*Tam THE Goop Suepnuerp.”—In the light of my 
experience with men and things in the East, the most 
prominent idea conveyed by the adjective ‘* good,” 
is not the moral excellence (which is undoubtedly in- 
tended as well), but the idea of ownership, which is 
the primary and powerful incentive, impelling the 
shepherd to risk his life in saving his sheep. Acts 
20 ; 28, 1 Corinthians 6 : 20, and 2 Peter 2: 1, show 
clearly that our Lord’s proprietorship is asserted and 
urged. 

**But THE Sueer Dip Nor Hear Tuem.... THEY 
Suacti Hear My Voicr.”—Some British and American 
travelers, observing how invariably the sheep hear 
and heed the tone of their owner, tried their hand— 
or rather their voice—to see if the sheep would hear 
them and come to them. The sheep certainly did 
hear them, but were frightened and fled from them. 

Sarweir, Mr. Lesanon, Syria. 
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Danger tests devotion. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Door Always Open 


AM the door of the sheep (v. 7). In olden times 
cathedrals were regarded as places of sanctuary, 
where criminals and others who were pursued by 

enemies might take refuge. Over the north porch of 
Durham Cathedral was a room where two door- 
keepers kept watch alternately, to admit any who at 
any time, either by day or by night, knocked at the 

ate and claimed the protection of St. Cuthbert. 
Whosoever comes to the door of our house of refuge, 
and at whatever time, finds it open. 


Escaped from the Wolves 


By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved (v. 9). 
There is a story of some Russians who were crossing 
wide plains studded over here and there with dark 
forests. The wolves were out, the horses were rush- 
ing forward madly, the travelers could hear the bay- 
ing; and, though the horses tore along with desperate 
speed, yet the wolves were fast behind, and the trav- 
elers only escaped because they found a hut door open 
and managed to dash inside and to close the door. 
Then they could hear the wolves leap on the roof; 
they could hear them dash against the sides of the 
hut; they could hear them gnawing at the door, and 
howling and making all sorts of dismal noises; but 
the travelers were safe because they had entered in 
by the door, and the door was shut. 


A Good Pasture 
And shall goin and go out, and shall find pasture 













(v. 9) A traveler from Australia tells how he saw 
some wretched cattle trying to find grass ona yellow 
pasture where there was nothing but here and there 


a brown stalk that crumbled to dust in their mouths 
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as they tried toeat it. But he saw that same pasture 
six weeks after, when the rains had come, and the 
grass was green, rich, juicy, satisfying. That brown 
pasture is like the world without Jesus, and the green 
asture is an illustration cf the effect of the Water of 
zife and of the satisfying portion of those who live 
in Christ. 
A True Shepherd 

Ll amthe good shepherd; and lknow mine own, 
and mine own know me, even as the Father know- 
eth me, and I know the Father ; and I lay down my 
life for the sheep (vs. 14, 15). Dr. vy G. Paton, 
the great missionary of the South Pacific Islands, 
tells us that at a time of great danger on the Island 
of Tanna, he tried to prevail on one of the native 

reachers from Aneityum to remain at the mission- 
ouse. The man insisted on returning to his i, 
and made this unanswerable defense of his conduct: 
‘*Missi, when I see them thirsting for my blood, | 
just see myself when the missionary first came to 
my islands. I desired to murder him as they now 
desire to kill me. Had he stayed away for such 
danger, I would have remained a heathen; but he 
came, and continued coming to teach us till, by the 
grace of God, I was changed to what lam. Now the 
same God that changed me can change these poor 
Tannese to love and serve him. I cannot stay away 
from them.”’ 


The Shepherd’s Voice 

They shall hear my woice and they shall be- 
come one flock \v. 16). They know not the voice of 
strangers (v. 5). Baxendale is credited with this 
incident: A man in India was arraigned for steal- 
ing a sheep. He was brought before the judge, 
and the supposed owner of the sheep was also 
present. Each man claimed the sheep, and had wit- 
nesses to prove his claim, so that it was difficult for 
the judge to decide to whom the sheep belonged. 
Knowing, however, the custom of shepherds and the 
habits of the animal, he resorted to the following 
expedient: He had the sheep brought into court, and 
sent one of the men into an adjoining room, while he 
told the other to call the sheep and see if it would 
come to him; but the poor frightened animal, not 
knowing the ‘ voice of the stranger,” would not go 
to him. In the meantime, the other claimant in the 
adjoining room, growing impatient, and probably 
suspecting the nature of the experiment which was 
going on, gave a kind of ‘‘cluck,” upon which the 
sheep bounded to him without a moment’s hesitation. 
It was not difficult then to determine the real owner. 

West Nyack, N. Y. 
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Greedy pastors never lead into green pastures. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


| AM the door of the sheep (v. 7). » There is no 
more perfect metaphor than that. Every person 
you meet is a door, and, swinging upon his 
hinges, opens to you some new vista of life or ushers 
you into some new experience. There was that 
smooth-tongued young hypocrite through whom you 
got your first glimpse into the hell of impure living. 
And there was that other lad, so gentle, so pure, so far 
above that low realm of evil that when you first met 
him you seemed to pass through him as through a gate, 
into a land flowing with milk and honey. Through 
Hans Christian Andersen we entered into the fairy's 
world, through Walter Scott into the world of ro- 
mance, through Plutarch into the world of action, 
through Emerson into the world of thought, but 
through Jesus Christ we enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Some of us came to him weary of the bur- 
den of life, and through him suddenly into the realm 
of restfulness and peace; some of us came to him in 
despair of happiness, and he admitted us suddenly 
into the regions of bliss; some of us crept up to him 
laden with guilt, and, opening the door of his heart, 
he permitted us to enter the presence of the forgiving 
God. He does not open until you knock, but at the 
most timid signal of your desire the door swings 
wide into the temple of eternal life. 

1 came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly (v. 10). All dissatisfaction with life is 
either from its perversion or its impoverishment. 
No man ever had too much of the true life; no man 
ever had enough. Recall those great days which 
have been packed fullest of life, in which every string 
of the soul's harp seems to have been smitten. At 
their close you may have been burned almost to a 
cinder with emotional, intellectual, and volitional ex- 
citement, but you have lived. Whoever opens the 
longest vistas and the widest horizons, whoever flies 
our kites highest into the sky and sinks our plum- 
mets deepest into the abyss, is our best friend. If 
Homer and Plato and Aristotle, if Dante and Shakes- 
peare and Goethe, have added to the richness of our 
thought and feeling, what shall we say of Jesus 
Christ ? 

He fleeth because he is a hireling (vy. 14). 
impossible to buy virtue for money. 


It is 
If aman isa 
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mere hireling, without moral character and nobility 
of soul, the highest wages or salary ever paid will 
not insure his performance of a single act of heroism. 
When a pilot sacrifices his life for his ship, or a fire- 
man for a child sleeping in a garret, it is not because 
he has taken money to do so, but because he has a 
shepherd's soul. In all great emergencies such souls 
will make such sacrifices as cheerfully without money 
as with it. For money hirelings will sometimes take 
a gambler’s risk, but will never make a hero's sacri- 
fice. 

/ lay down my life, that I may take it again 
(v. 17). Is not the act of laying down one’s life 
the last scene in the drama? Does the curtain rise 
again? After laying down life, can we pick it 
up once more? And do we perhaps in the very 
surrender of it insure its revivification into a larger 
and nobler nature? This much is sure,—that in 
every act of self-sacrifice, so long as life lasts here on 
earth, we lay down our old self only t6 take it up 
stronger and sweeter and better. The tired mother 
lays down her life by the side of the sick child's 
cradle at night only to take it up again, exalted and 
glorified, in the morning. If this is the actual fact 
about self-sacrifice, then martyrdom is not so greatly 
to be feared. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Good Shepherd and His Sheep 


1. He Calis his Sheep: 

He calleth his own sheep by name (3). 
My sheep hear my voice (John ro : 27). 
Come unto me... take my yoke (Matt. 11 
Come unto me and drink (John 7 : 37). 
Foreordained, them he also called (Rom. 8 : 30). 


a. He Leads his Sheep : 

Leadeth them out,...: sheep follow (3, 4). 
He leadeth me, . . . he guideth me (Psa. 23 : 1-3). 
Imitators, ... as I also am of Christ (1 Cor. 11: 1). 
Shall guide them unto fountains (Rev. 7 : 17). 


3. He Feeds his Sheep : 
Go out, and shall find pasture (7-9). 
Preparest a table before me (Psa. 23: 5). 
I will feed them with good pasture (Ezek. 34 : 14). 
I am the living bread... eat. . . live (John 6: st). 


: 28-30). 


4- He Protects his Sheep : 
The thief... that he may steal... 1 came (10-13). 
No one shall snatch them (John 10 : 27, 28). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
Who shall separate us from. . . Christ? (Rom. 8+ 35-39.) 


5. He Knows his Sheep : 

The good shepherd... know mine own (14). 
He knoweth them, .... refuge in him (Nah. 1:7). 
Loveth God... known by him (1 Cor. 8 : 3). 
‘The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 ‘Tim. 2 


6. He is Known by his Sheep : 

Mine own know me... as the Father (14, 15). 
I know him whom I have believed (2 ‘lim. 1 : 12). 
Will love him, . . . manifest myself (John 14 : 21). 
Our fellowship is with... Jesus Christ (1 John 1 : 3). 


: 19). 


7. He Brings his Sheep Together : 
Other sheep 1 have, ... one flock (16). 
‘That they all may be one (John 17 : 20, 21). 
No more strangers, .. . but fellow-citizens (Eph. 2: 19). 
Cannot be Greek and Jew (Col. 3: 11). 


8. He Dies for his Sheep: 

/ lay down my life... of myself (17, 18,. 
He poured out his soul unto death (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Christ... gave himself up for us (Eph. 5 : 2). 
Obedient even unto death... the cross (Vhil. 2: 8). 


‘<te 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John to: 1-18 . 
‘Tuesday.—John to: 19-30. . .. 
Wednesday.— Ezekiel 34: 1-10 . 
‘Thursday.—Ezekiel 34 : 11-10 . 
Friday.—1 Sam. 17 : 26-37 . 
Saturday.-— Matt. 18 : 10-14. 
Sunday.—Psalm 23. 


. Jesus the Good Shepherd 
. Safety of the sheep 

. . . False shepherds 

. Rescue of the flock 

. A brave shepherd 

. Seeking the lost 

. “* My Shepherd " 


< 


Love always gives life. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text. Now 
ask what David's calling was before he was 
chosen king. Draw out by question the two 

encounters that he had in defending his sheep. In 
these he risked his life for his flock. Of course every 
Jew in Christ’s day knew of this, so that they under- 
stood well what he meant when he said that he was 
the good shepherd. Tell the school that of all ani- 
mals the sheep is one of the most defenseless. Can 
it fight? Can it run? Can it hide itself? No:a 
dog can fight, a rabbit can run, and a bird can hide 
itself, but a sheep is unable to care for itself if at- 


ae 
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tacked. 
for it. 

Is it not the same with us in our spiritual fight ? 
Our great adversary is too strong for us. He is too 
wily for us. We need help from above if we are to 
escape from him. This we get in having Jesus as 
our shepherd. 

Now have the whole school repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm. Put on the board the first verse of that 
psalm. If this is the case, and I have taken Jesus as 
my Good Shepherd, then J can truly say, ‘I shall 
not want;” for he is strong enough and wise enough 
and loving enough to help meas I need. Did he not 
prove all this by giving his life for me? But see, if 
1 have not taken him for my good shepherd, we shall 
have to change that verse and make it read as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ The Lord is not my shepherd, I shall want.” 
Now change the board to make it read in this way. 
Then lead in prayer, asking that all may this day 
take Jesus as their shepherd. 


This is why it needs a shepherd to care 





THE LORD IS 
MY SHEPHERD 
| SHALL NOT 
WANT 
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Men who feed on the flock are ever ready to flee 


ae 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


Srom the foe. 


‘The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not Psalm 23: 1-6. 


want."’ (28: 1-5. 44: 1-5.) 
**In heavenly love abiding." Psalm 9g : 1-12. 
** Jesus, tender shepherd, lead us."’ (10: 1-8. 14: I-11.) 
** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.’ Psalm 18 : 1-6. 
**Was there ever kindest shepherd ?"’ (19: I-4. 29: 1-4.) 
** The King of love my Shepherd is.'" Psalm 46 : 1-7. 
“And is the time approaching by (62: 1-4. -96: 1-4.) 
prophets long foretold ?"’ Psalm 96 : 1-13. 
‘*Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ (132: 1-10. 193: 1-7.) 


% 


Whoever gives life for men brings men to Life. 


| Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know'about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
N all Bible stories (selected by the American Sec- 
tion of the International Lesson Committee), is 
recommended for children under six years. Write 
to The Sunday School Times for particulars. The 
following lesson hints are intended for children over 


six, although the simplest features may be adapted to 
little children. 
PREVIEW, 
or general plan of the quarter’s lessons, for teach- 
ers only. 1. All the lessons are from John’s Gospel 
or Revelation, written by John, so we continue 
John’s story of Jesus. 2. All occur in or near Jeru- 
salem, or describe the New Jerusalem. 3. Theevents 
extend over the last six months of Christ's life, mostly 
the last week. 4. A careful reading of the lessons 
shows the shadow of the cross over all, until the climax 
of the resurrection and ever-living Saviour. 

Lesson 1. ‘‘ The Good Shepherd giveth his life.” 


OTE.—The Beginners’ Course of special lessons, 


‘* 2, **The resurrection and the life.” 

“3. ‘* Against the day of my burying.” 
“4. ‘If the grain of wheat die,” etc. 

‘* 5. **His hour was come that he should 


depart.” 


*“* 6, His last talk with his disciples. 

‘* 7. His last prayer with his disciples. 

“ ~ 8. His trial. 

** g. His death. 

** to. His resurrection. 

** 1. ** Alive forevermore.” 

“ 12. ‘* River of life... tree of life.” 

** 13. ** Believe .. . have life... through his 


name.” 
5. John’s purpose is the same as last quarter. — 
20 : 31 again chosen as the quarter's Golden Text. 
Repeat it at every session. 6. Several new and im- 
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portant names for Jesus are presented, which, as they 
occur, may be clustered about the cross, as an appro- 
priate emblem for the 
quarter’s diagram. Do 
not emphasize the sad- 





ue ness of the cross unduly. 
Help the children to a 
&¢, R , p ae a 
S20 SS reciate its meaning, also 
%yO | Qo its place of honor and in- 
% <S ‘ ee got 
2 ve fluence in the Christian 














world to-day. The resur- 
rection thought is promi- 
nent, as it occurs in the 
raising of Lazarus, at 
Easter, and later in Les- 
sons 10, Ir, and 12, 














Nores ON LEsson. 

Divide to-day’s teach- 
ing into two distinct parts, 
—simple, general hints 
about the quarter's plan, 
then some restful exer- 
cise, like singing or 
marching, followed by a 
short lesson about the 
Good Shepherd. 

Prepare beforehand a plain cross. Explain that 
every lesson will be about Jesus, and other details to 
be added later. Children see and sing about the 
cross so often that they should be taught its sig- 
nificance. 











INTRODUCTION. 


Children, do you often see anything like this? 
(Show the plain cross.) When? (Use the children’s 
answer to explain why the cross is placed on some 
church spires, flags, in cemeteries, or worn on chains, 
etc., all sacred uses.) Tell how it was once despised, 
but since Jesus came and died on a cross people honor 
it all over the world, so we place his name there, 
with the same words around it that we learned be- 
fore, ‘‘ Believe, have life through his name.” Sing: 


** Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before.’’ 


I give a brief suggestion of a lesson plan: 
1, Compare shepherd life in this country and in 
the Orient. Good pictures are plentiful. 
‘2. Explain the fold and its one door. One can 
easily be made from the sides of a square pasteboard 
box, cutting one door. A smaller box, inverted and 
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era in one corner, will represent the ‘‘ shelter of the 
old,” with several small entrances. (See diagram.) 

3. oe the difference between the person hired 
to care for the sheep and the owner who loves them. 

4. Write some of the qualities of a good shepherd 
and his sheep. 

5. Show how penne was like a good shepherd be- 
cause he was willing to give his life for his followers. 

6. A good shepherd gives special care to the little 
ones. 

7. Add ‘* Good Shepherd ” to the quarter’s diagram. 

8. Repeat ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.” 

9. Sing: ., Saviour, like a shepherd lead us, 

Much we need thy tender care.’’ 
Peoria, ILi. 

< 


Every fold may be known by its door. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAVE out the chapter heading, and you see that 
Jesus is still speaking to the Jews who were in- 
terested in the healing of the blind man, prom- 

inent among whom were the Pharisees who had 
condemned him for working a cure on the sabbath. 
In this parable or allegory Jesus answers their 
charges against him by contrasting himself with 
them. They were the official leaders and teachers 
of the people, and their treatment of this man whom 
they had cast out of the synagogue because he per- 
sisted in calling his benefactor a good man, doing the 
will of God, showed what kind of guardians they 
were. Jesus called them strangers, hirelings, thieves, 
and robbers. These are hard names. It requires 
the full knowledge which Christ had of men to use 























LESSON FOR APRIL 2 


such epithets wisely. Our business with 
such epithets is to make sure that they 
do not belong to ourselves, It is against 
this dark background that Jesus reveals 
his inmost heart to his disciples. Take 
four sentences of this wonderful parable, 
and with them try to disclose to your 
pupils the loving thoughts of the Son of 
God for his own : 

“I am the Door of the Sheep” (v. 7). 
The only way to enter into the kingdom 
of God is through fellowship with Tosus 
Christ. The rulers of the Pharisees were 
the official shepherds of the people. 
They revealed their feeling toward their 
charge by saying (John 7:49). Jesus 
‘‘saw a great multitude, and he had 
compassion on them, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd” (Mark 
6:34). One of the ‘‘ multitude” he had 
delivered from physical blindness, and 
had begun to shed light into his soul; 
and those who claimed to be that one’s 
shepherds, instead of helping him fur- 
ther to see the will of God, had taken 
vengeance on him by declaring him to be 
in outer darkness, separated from God 
and his children. But when they had 

ut him out of the door of the synagogue, 
Jesus appeared to him as the door into 
the kingdom of God, and he entered in, 
worshiping Jesus as the Son of God (John 
9 : 35-38) 

Many have proved .the promise of 
Christ to those who enter in through 
him as the door. They are saved, and 
are safe (v. 9). Thieves and robbers in 
religious folds try to ruin those whom 
they cannot use to maintain their of- 
ficial positions and defend their opinions 
(v.10). But false shepherds cannot harm 
them. They have freedom also. They 
‘‘go in and go out.” Made free by the 
Son (8: 36) they exercise their liberty to 
think, judge, speak, and act, in obedience 
only to the truth revealed tothem. They 
“find pasture.” Read Psalm 23, and 
meditate on it as a disciple of Christ. 
Has he not introduced you to green 
pastures and still waters? Has he not 
sastained you passing’ through valleys 
dark with gloom and trouble? . Give 
Christ’s invitation tenderly to your pu- 
pils. ‘‘ Come in through me,” he says. 


“Trust me, talk with me, live my life, | 


and you shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 

“I am the Good Shepherd” (v. 11). 
He knows his sheep, and they know him 
(v. 14). I have-seen a shepherd leading 
his flock along a Galilwan hillside. By 
a peculiar cali he would single one es- 
pecial sheep, which would come to him 
(v. 4). There is a subtle understanding 
between the Good Shepherd and his 
sheep. He does not drive, he goes be- 
fore them, he calls, and’ they know his 
voice. He first finds and tests the truth 
by which they may be nourished, and 
then leads them to partake of it. He 
trains others to be shepherds like him- 
self. One of these sends this message 
to you and to every teacher (1 Pet. 5: 2-4). 
Such counsels obeyed help to make the 
gentlest, bravest, truest men and women 
who have ever lived. 


I Lay Down My Life for the Sheep (v. | 


15). That is the real test of the shep- 
herd,—his love for his flock or the lack 
of it. Those who care not for the sheep 
try to drive them when they hesitate to 
follow, but run away themselves when 
the wolf of persecution appears. Jesus 
Christ goes before his own into every 
danger, and Jays down his life for their 
sakes. He says **] know mine own, 
and mine own know me.” We may not 
know how to prove that, but we under- 
stand it in our experience. His dis- 
ciples may not comprehend the atone- 
ment, but they know him as he knows 
the Father. They recognize the power 
of his sacrifice for them, and through 
faith in him find deliverance from sin 
and its penalty. 

Other Sheep I Have . . . and They 
Shall Become One Flock, One Shepherd 
(v. 16). These words reach out beyond 
the Jews, beyond the first century to the 
twentieth, beyond the Orient to the Oc- 
cident, and enfold you and me. Tell 
your pupils * Jesus Christ knows you.” 

sk them, ‘* Do you know him? Do 
you hear his voice?” Then think on 
these words of his till they reveal to you 





the personality and depth and univer- | 


Sality of his love for all who need. him, 
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and his sublime confidence in the final 
victory of the Truth, which he is. 


Boston. 
a 


‘For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Door; the Shepherd; 
the Son 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 10). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The tenth chapter of the gospel ac- 
cording to John can hardly be given a 
comprehensive title. It includes the al- 
legories of the Door (vs. 1-10), and of 
the Good Shepherd (vs. 11-18), and the 
accusation by the Jews of rank blas- 
|phemy. Plummer describes it as a 
| presentation of Christ as Love. A more 

exact theme would seem to be Christ, 
the Friendly Revealer of God. Any 
one theme is painfully inadequate to 
represent the rich thought of the chap- 
ter. 

The two elaborated figures used by 
Jesus are very expressive. In the 
Greek they are not described by the 
jterm parabolz, so commonly used in 
| the Synoptic Gospels, but by the word 
paroimia, The most natural transla- 
|tion of the latter term is ‘ proverb,” 
but it has here a broader meaning. In 
form the figure resembles a parable, but 
lis better termed an allegory, which 
| interweaves figure and application 
| without marked separation. Plummer 
| points out the peculiar value of the alle- 


otf in expressing the personal relation 





| of Jesus to believers. 
he allegory of the Door expresses 
our spiritual opportunity, and suggests 
| the simplicity and universality of Chris- 
tianity. Any one can enter a door if it 
| stands invitingly open. It welcomes all 
legitimate seekers for shelter. It bars 
out only foes or selfish robbers. 
A door by which sheep may enter im- 
| plies a fold for their shelter and protec- 
tion, for food and freedom. Through 
| Jesus as the door men may reach the 
only normal and complete spiritual life. 
But sheep need a good shepherd, who 
loves his sheep, whose acts are straight- 
forward and worthy, whose motives are 
unselfish, whose spirit is noble. The 
sheep are. not his prey but his charge. 
On their behalf he hesitates not at sac- 
rifice. 


a ae : 
No more felicitous figures could have 


been used by Jesus to define his rela- 
tionship with men of serious purpose,— 
his ‘‘use of power in friendly fashion,” 
| his resourcefulness, his attitude of 
glad self-sacrifice. They are sermons 
in themselves. 
| <Atthe Feast of Dedication Jesus came 
| into sharp collision with his opponents. 
| They demanded an explicit declaration 
regarding Messiahship. Jesus, as ever, 
|threw his questions back upon their 
| own spiritual discernment. e was re- 
| vealed to them, if at all, by his words 
and works. He was in absolute fellow- 
| Ship with the Father, as proved by his 
deeds. . This seemed to them rank Po 
phemy, and they were confirmed in the 
determination to kill him. 
II]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
|-bearihg on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Westcott’s notes on this chapter in the 
second New Testament volume of the 
Bible Commentary are very helpful. 
Plummer and Dods, the latter particu- 
larly in the Expositor’s Bible, are almost 


equally so. Stalker's chapter on ‘*: The 
Son of God” in his ‘Christology of 
Jesus,” and Clarke’s remarks in his 


‘Outline of Christian Theology” (p. 
307), throw light on the latter half of the 
chapter. 


III. Questions For Stupy aNp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ul consideration, to members of the class. | 

1. Jesus’ Methods of Teaching. (1). 
What varieties of figurative speech did 
he employ? Does John’s report of the 
allegory seem natural? 

2. Jesus the: Door.’ (2.) Fot what 

( Continued on next page, second column) 
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A watch to be adapted to the use of the 
traveler must be able to maintain ts accuracy 
under widely varying conditions of tempera- 

ture. One reason why 
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is pre-eminently the travelers’ watch is found 
in the fact that Elgin Watches are thor- 
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frigeration before leaving the factory. 
Send for illustrated history of the watoh, free 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! The problem solved! 


The Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
Alphabet’ Oxford Sunday-School Scholar’s Bible 


With All the Helps arranged Under One Alphabet 
est photographs from the Holy Land 
He Alph 


The on 
. For sale by ail 
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booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


with new Twentieth Century 
Helps arranged Under One 


Both illustrated with lat- 
eachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having ali the 
Send for catalogue. 
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A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem 


If any one supposes that the story of the Jerusalem Pil- 
grimage is a mere catalog, a diary of events, he is wide of the 
It is rich in word-pictures of Bible lands ; it is a con- 
nected, illuminating, delightfully readable narrative of the most 
remarkable pilgrimage of modern times. 
Saviour’s country is to-day, as a keen-eyed, spiritually-minded 
young layman saw it as he fraternized with its people, roamed 
with seeing eyes its places of sacred 


mark. 


over its hills, and viewed 
associations. 

* Not only because of its fascinating interest as a series of 
charming travel sketches, lavishly illustrated, but as a full his- 
tory of a history-making pilgrimage to the land of the Bible, 
you will be glad to have the book in your own, in your friends’, 
and in your Sunday-school library. 

The book contains the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 
somely illustrated with fifty full-page reproductions of photo- 
graphs chiefly made by the author. 


Price $2.50 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull 


And it tells what the 


469 pages, hand- 
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MAKE YOUR CHURCH PRESENT FOR EASTER 





Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. 
and Catalogue No. 21. G 








j The most per 
Meneely & 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Simplest and best. 5 


@ our SPE 
” OFFER 

Thomas Communion Ser- 
vice Co., Box 5, Lima, 0. | 
GNLIKE OTHER BELLS. | 
SWEETER MORE oun: | 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE | 

s. TELLS WAY. 
| WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNORY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. | 


Address 


ABLE. LOWER PRI 


Send for 
CIAL EASTER 





THE GENUINE MENEELY BFL] 
Of purest refined copper and tin. 

e fect. highest class hells in the world. 

Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. U.. N. 





5 





Send for full particulars 


Give name of church and number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| THE GREAT CHURCH 
For eiectri S 
eotiennte bee. 


Send 


k of Light and LIGHT 


1. P. Prink, sst Peari St.. New York. 


as, or oil. 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tir Rollers. 


Send te of The 


a cents for a sample set 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 














This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ether. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


L’ PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 

nest papers. Full 208. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c. ;- also hall- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


i Page’s Photo Paste, 
20z. size retaile6c.; by mail, 10c. 





















worub 
loz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
WOSSIA CEMENT CO., 221 Besex Ave., Gloucester, Mas* 





(Continued from preceding page) 
does a door stand? (3.) Show the sig- | 
nificance of the figure in expressing the | 
relation of Jesus to men? 

3. The fold. (4.) In the allegory, 
what does the sheepfold represent? (5.) 
Some regard the porter as the Holy 
Spirit. Is it necessary to give a special 
meaning to this detail of the allegory ? 

4. The Good Shepherd. (6.) What 
are the tests that reveal the good shep- 
herd? (7.) In what respects does even 
this allegory fall short of satisfactorily 
describing Christ's relation to men ? 

5. The Flock. (8.) What are the tests 
also of the members of the flock of the 
true Shepherd ? 

6. The Charge of Blasphemy. (9.) Just 
what did Jesus claim regarding himself, 
and how did he support it? (10.) Were 
the Jews quibbling or dealing with him 
honestly ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovuGuts. 


{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.] 


By his words, ‘‘I am the Door,” Jesus 
struck a permanent blow against ecclesi- 
asticism or bigotry. 

Like a shepherd Christ claimed to be | 
known by those who were his own, and | 
to know them. This is the great fact of | 
religious experience. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











April 2, 1905. The Making of a Chris- 


| chanical, but there wi 





tian; his Food. 2 Tim. 3 : 14-17; 
John 6 : 47-58. (Consecration 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Milk for babes (Heb. 5 : 11-14). 
TUES.—Meat from above (John 4 : 31-34). 
WED.—Water of life (John 4 : 10-15). 
THURS.—Spiritual honey (Psa. 19 : 7-10). 





FRI.—Manna for the soul ( Rev. 2: 12-17). 
Sat.— Eating in love (1 Cor. 10: 23-29, 32, 33). 











GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 
25 to 30 


r cent issi 







to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, 
and HKaking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
prompt attention, address Mr. 

. C. L., care of The Great 
American Tea Company, P.© 
Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., N. Y. 








A reliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
Throat. Recommended by physicians 
and druggists. Sold only in boxes. 


me 6 Avoid 
imitations. Aik db leon tthe 
Very Low Rates 

To California, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, 


and Other Western Points, via 
Southern Railway 


QoWy 


ys 


2 
BRONCHIAL 


ar 








Any one desiring to make a trip to Cali- 


fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, or 
other western poirts, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at small cost. 

Daily until May 14, 1905, special one-way 
Mixed Class Colonist l ickets w ill be sold 
via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and to other western points ; 
proportionate low rates from other points, 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Personally Conducted Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from Washington to Los An- 
Cal., 


change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, and El 


geles and San Francisco, without 


~ 


7-30 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 


Paso. 
P. M., 


days of each week. 


Tourist Cars leave Washington 


The berth rate through 
to the Pacific Coast is only $8.50, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
There are other new, convenient, and eco- 
nomical features connected with these Tourist 
Sleepers, which may be ascertained from 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





bread. 

What parts of the Word of God feed you 
most ? . 

How do prayer and meditation strengthen 


us? 

Ky 
is necessary for the body than that 
it is required by the soul. Souls 
can be starved as well as bodies, and if 
they are not to be starved,’they must be 
fed. That is because they are alive. 
All living things require their proper 


IS no more true that nourishment 





nourishment. 
<~ 


And souls show the lack of proper or 


| sufficient nourishment just as bodies do. 


They grow weak or peevish or diseased. 
And spiritual anemia is more common 
than physical. Neglect to feed one's 
soul will bring its inevitable result. 
bd 

And this is at once dismaying and 
encouraging. It is dismaying because 
often a soul may grow weak and sickly, 
and the cause be unknown. Outsiders 
looking on it may wonder what is the 
matter. There is a decay of power, a 
loss of vitality, and it seems unaccount- 
able. But the poor soul has been simply 
starved into this condition. It was in- 
evitable. The unfed soul is bound to 
grow weak and fruitless. Andits owner 
may become frightened at what is hap- 
pening without knowing how to check 
it. But right nourishment would do it. 
The effects would be gradual, but they 
would be certain and not long delayed. 


b 

The Bible is right food for the soul. 
Bible-studying Christians are different 
from all other kinds, and Bible-fed souls 
have their own unmistakable distinction. 
The preacher who is not a Bible student 
can be instantly recognized. And there 
is a world of difference, and a heaven of 
difference too, between the Christian 
who tries to get along without studying 
; the Bible, and the Christian like young 


Apply spiritually, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
a.” 
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| Timothy, who had been brought up on 


the Scriptures and loved them. 
“ 

Some people think it is a very me- 
chanical view, but the simple fact is, 
spirituality and fruitfulness are almost 
directly proportionate to the attention 
given to Bible study. Eating is me- 

if be no life without 
it. And bending over the Bible and 
devouring it makes men strong and ro- 
bust Christians. Mere quantity alone is 


| of course no virtue, Itis notthe amount 


of food eaten that helps us, but the 
quality and nutritiousness of it. The 
Bible study that feeds is not the specu- 
lative, the impersonal; the -critical, but 
the spiritual, the devotional, the nutri- 
tious. 
b 

And life must be fed by prayer and 
fellowship. As Jesus said, we must eat 
his flesh and drink his blood. This goes 
farther than prayer and _ fellowship. 
These are the means by which we make 
that appropriation of Christ in which we 
really feed upon him. We do not eat 
his physical flesh in the bread, and 
drink his physical blood in the wine of 
the communion, but yet there is a real 
communication there of the real life of 
Christ, and beside the sacrament we 
should be daily and every hour of every 
day feeding upon Christ. 

% 


Food is not an end, but a means. We 
do not eat for the sake of nourishment 
for its own sake. We want strength for 
work. Itis soin the soul. We want to 
be strong in order to do service, to work 
for God, to help men. The athlete is 
not admirable in his development of 
body unless he is going to use his power 
for good and useful ends. The Chris- 
tian can not get strong for selfishness, 
but only for the work of God and the 
world. 

% 


‘*Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

Using our strength is one way of in- 
creasing it. It is nourishment turned 
into service which truly feeds. 
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HIGH-CLASS ¢ 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORUNITY 


A manufac- 
turing enter- 
prise, organ- 
ized and in 
uninterrupted 
operation for 
fift y-five 
——— offers 

or sale a 
limited amount of preferred stock bearing 
interest at 7 per cent, The earnings of this 
company are in no wise speculative, and the 
rate of interest offered is based on the past 
and present business. 

This is not an offer of general stock sub- 
scription, but represents a private interest 
bought in by an official of the company, and 
which he is now desirous of placing among a 
few selected investors. 

For further particulars and information, 


address p, Ss, INVESTMENT CO., 
P. 0. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 





The Evangelistic Note * 


Here is W. J. Dawson's own story of 
how he passed from a ministry of cul- 
ture and reasonableness into one of what 
he would ‘call normal evangelism. His 
story of his own experience will stand 
as aconfession of many another minis- 
try which has been full of diligence and 
faithfulness and reasonableness, yet has 
come to a point where something seems 
wanting. And his account of his own 
change will command a greater hearing, 
and furnish incentive and encourage- 
ment, because of the utter absence in it 
of censoriousness toward either his 
former work or others who still remain 
in such a state. Hesimply passed over, 
and is joyous over the change. If the 
change cost much, of that there is not 
a word in the book. 

Phillips Brooks said that one of the 
chief things about Christianity was its 
naturalness. Probably no book has 
been written to commend evangelism to 
the church and the ministry which has 


been characterized by greater natural- | 


ness than this one of Mr. Dawson's. It 
is neither too high nor too low in its tone, 
and it sets before the Christian minister 
primarily, and after him the Christian 
worker of any degree, an example and 
spirit which he will wish to follow. No 
Christian worker can help feeling a deep 
fellowship with the spirit of Christian 
service as set forth in this volume. It 
all rings true. The question of Mr. 
Dawson's ministry had come to be—and 
it had intruded upon him very gradu- 
ally—‘‘ must the culture of a lifetime be 


( Continued on next page, second column) 





* The Evangelistic Note. By W. J. Dawson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1.25 nct. 
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for 1905—the leading rose catalogue of America. 4 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 10 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 








When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 









LESSON FOR APRIL 2 


It takes a good 
dealer to sell mght 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much better. 

MAcBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh, 











A Harmony of the Gospels 
By Prorgssors STEVENS AND Burton. 

A new and thoroughly revised and corrected 
edition, with maps and tables, $1.00 net, 

The chief characteristics of the book are sim- 
plicity of construction, completeness in its exhibit 
of the parallelism of the Gospels, and above all 
practical usefulness for students and teachers of 
the life of Christ. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ 
By Witx1aM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D. 
8 $ 12M0, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 

it ive remarkable giece of vork and a marvel of 
compression. Should be used by every student of 
the Gospels. 

The Bible: Its Origin and Nature 
By Prorgssor Marcus Dons, D.D. 

r2mo, $1.00 net (postage 11 cents). - 

A scholarly yet popular exposition of the origin 
and nature oF the Lible. The book is valuable 
not only to ministers, but to every reader of the 
English Bible. 

Messages of the Apocalyptica] Writers 
By Pror. Frank C. Porter; PxiD,, D.D. 
r2mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 eents). 

A new volume of “‘ ‘he Messages of the Bible.” 
There is no other book in English that makes 
available for students and readers of the Bible the 
results. of modern scholarship in this obscure but 
important field. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
1§3-157 Fifth Avenue @g@ NEW YORK 
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The Roman Catholic and American 
Revised Bibles Compared 
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(Continued from preceding page) | 


it be given a different direction so as to 
make it efficient and vital for all sorts of | 
men?” Perhaps the most welcome, im- 
pressive, and surprising thing about this 
experience is the discovery of how read- 
ily all his old stores and gifts were | 
turned into this very service by adding | 
the qualities of simplicity and direct- 
ness. 

Thirteen sermons added to the intro- 
duction constitute the book. The in- 
troduction is the part devoted to the 
author’s personal experience. The ser- 
mons are upon subjects which are suit- 
able to almost any ministry or time or 
place. The matter of them is as sound 
and strong as one could desire. The 
treatment,—well, the preacher, instead 
of having to cast overboard his grace as 
a writer, has made it all tell. These 
sermons nowhere drop to the merely 
hortatory, and there is none of the 
dreaded element of mawkishness which 
is the thing often to be feared in pass- 
ing from the one experience to the other. 
In the preface the author has confessed 
his tendency to ‘‘ subjects "—in the ser- 
mons he is still preaching on subjects, 
but they have ceased to be a snare. 
The reader knows that the preacher is 
not simply captivated by an interesting 
theme. 

The substance of these sermons is 
doubtless just such as makes the output 
of many a pulpit which would never 
dream of having any power of evangel- 
ism, only the aim is direct. They are 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER visi 


Virginia.” 
For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 


culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel oO. L. Potter, A. M., M. ers M. R. Cc. P., London, Prof ‘SOF of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College ,. hy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Th--apeutics,’’i the citation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- f Virginia, 
a waters, Sbpecisily the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 1::: meas 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘*Albuminuria,’’ he cays: ommended.’/ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Facuily of Paris, int the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
ee ae remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of ——— +. 
ight’s Diseasc, whether pring No. 2. 
acute or chronic , as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER , ooo eeniea, 
a milk diet. In all cases where albumin is found, if this water and a milk diet 
are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly, and the patient has a positive 
guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ S/. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 








sermons which seem to require an an- 
swer. 
be said for them. They are fine ser- 
mons, but this is the finest thing about 
them, for they show what may be 
done. Plenty of men have the same 
material, the same love, the same deep 
desire. What they lack is the conviction 
that all this may be turned into an 
appeal. Lie 4 doubt as to how far they 
may expect that the things which have 


content themselves with a presentation. 
That is the evangelistic note: the note 
of appeal, and expecting an answer. 
And instead of its making a man too 
rominent or too pressing, as the timid 
ear, it is just the opposite method 
which keeps people’s thoughts fixed 
upon himself. Culture alone, or too 
much of it, while seeming to be full 
of modesty, is, after all, the fertile 
source of no end of self-consciousness. 





THE GOULD 
PRIZE ESSAYS 


Auspices Bible Teachers 
Training School 
JUDGES 
Whitelaw Reid 
Robert W. Rogers 
Walter Q. Scott 
Talcott Williams 
1st Prize, $1,000, won by a British Baptist. 
ad Prize, $500, won by a New Enyland Congre- 
gationalist. 
3d Prize, $250, won by a New York Episcopalian, 
In press—rendy March 15, 1905. 
Advance orders, 50 cents. With THE BIBLE 
RECORD (monthly) for one year, $1.00. 
Address 
Wilbert W. White, 541 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


H. W. Jacobus 
H. M. MacCracken 
F, L. Patton 
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Baste Faq ENVELOPE BUYER 
EASTE ITHE ENVELOPE 
EASTER LILY GLEANER 
$1.00 per 100, postpaid, less than 100,14 cents each. 
WOODEN BARRELS, $1.35 per 100 
WOODEN EGGS, $1.75 per 100 
WOODEN BEE-HIVES, $2.00 per 100 
Delivery additional. 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 2f9, Dock St.. 














Philadelphia 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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to some of the best things you have. 











Christ is the great relief from that, as 
| these sermons show. “Mr. Dawson, in his 
| a6 Note ” and sermons, has spoken to the 
| ministry in a way they have hungered 
|for. His message is just as acceptable 
| to the layman. We seem now to have 
| touched a kind of evangelism where all 
can agree and rejoice. 


‘< 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


Pennsylvania Third Tour Party, 

February{17 to April 14 
- +» «+ « March 28-30 

March 21-23 

March 28-30 


Florida, at—— .... 
Louisiana, at Shreveport . 
South Carolina, at Florence 





Indian Territory, at — a . April 4-6 
| North Carolina, at Raleigh. . . April 4-6 
Southern California, at Los Angeles . April 4-6 
California, at Stockton . , . April 12-14 
Georgia (Colored), at Albany . . April 13-16 


West Virginia, State Tour Party 


. April 14-18 
Nevada, at Reno 


. April 17, 18 








West Virginia, at Wheeling . April 18-20 
Oregon, at + 2 eo . April 18-20 
Oklahoma, at El Reno. . April 18-20 
Assiniboia, at es . April 18-20 
Delaware, at Newark . . April 20, 21 


Western Washington Rally, at , 
Seattle . , ove . April 24, 25 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie, 
May 30 to June 1 

| Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 

May 30 to Juner 





South Dakota, at Mitchell. . May 30to June 1 
' Texas, at Waco . . . « May 30to Juner 
Indiana, at Bloomington June t, 2 


Kentucky, at Somerset 
Nebraska, at Superior . 





oe oe » June 7-9 
ow « » June 13-15 





Perhaps that is the best that can | 


moved them will move others,and so they | 


Alabama, at Birmingham . April 25-27 
Alberta, at Edmonton . April 25-27 
Washington, at Spokane . . April 25-27 
Minnesota, at Owatonna. .. ... April 25-27 
New Brunswick Provincial Tour Party . May 7 
Kansas, at Hutchinson. . May o-11 | 
Mississippi, at Natchez. . May 16-18 
Illinois, at Clinton. . May 23-25 


often pre- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 


scribed tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
| companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory’ results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.’’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address, 


| BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 01 grocers generally. 


and grocers generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIASPRING S,VIRCINIA. 











| Easter Music for 1905 


| 
4 Carols by Lorenz, Fearis, 
| Easter Light Adams and Post. Easter Octavos by the best authors, 
| Music by Post, On receipt of ten cents for postage we will 
} scamea, 4 am send a case of 20 or more Easter Anthems for 
examination, to be returned postpaid. State 


} Easter Sunshine Lerman, Fithian, 


and Lorenz. 


| 4@-Samples of each of the above and of weet grade you wish, Easy, Medium or 
| ten others sent postpaid for so cents.~“@@ laborate, Wel 
| . e rave 
| Our 
Easter Treasury No. 10 ° Easter Choir Cantatas . <n 
a A . fine Easter Choir Cantatas by Ashford, Lo- 
| collection of Recitations, Dialogues, Exercises, renz, Porter, Florio, Gabriel, and others. A 
Primary .. —_— - Motion Songs, etc. sample of each will be sent for « xaminbation on 
Unique, Practica rice, bs ae ne re. eipt af se ce nts for postage To bs re 
° ollection oO “xer- turned postpai« , 
Easter Chimes cises, Tableaux, Dia- Sa Samples of Faster Choir Journals Free“@@ 
logues, Motion Songs, etc., etc. 64 pages. Send tor our list of Solos, Duets in Sheet 
Price, 25 cents Form. 
Our Easter Organist (March) will have Easter Voluntaries, 32 pages 


of voluntaries, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Lorenz Publishing Co., 150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


216-218 W. Fifth St., Dayton, O. 
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SERVICES B H 
ells at Evenin 
Ses a. wee | and other verses g 
mores OF Saxony dy en end Oe ~ aoa WITH A HISTORY OF HER LIFE. 
Mi Beautifully bound, soc., postpaid. 
108 A pe yh 9 ave. All Profit Paid to Miss Crosby. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





We pay hera regular salary; but you should help her too 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
We mail 


TO MUSIC LEADERS feet: 

music leaders our new catalog of Easter 

music. It describes new S. 5. Concert 

Exercises, Recitation Booklets, Choir Anthems and 

| Cantatas, Sheet Solos for Faster, besides other new and 
| popular music. Send your address for the new catalog. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin- 
cinnati, O., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 


SEND FOR OUR | " 
Colorado Publications 


The Colorado and 
Southern Railway 


| has issued a number of beautifully illustrates 





Easter Services 


Easter Morning 
| Victory and Life 
| From Calvary to Olivet ) 


Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 
1018-20 Arch St.,Phila. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 156 Pifth Ave., N.Y 


Easter Services 


Our Easter Song 
Hail the Victor 


| 5 cents each ; ey per dozen. 





Send 10 cts. 
_ in stamps for 
samples of 
the three. 
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$4.25 per 100, oe oOo noe, noe prepaid. on the scenic — of this wonderland. ( nd- 
MacCALI co. ‘ “* some book, ** Picturesque Colorado,’’ t your ad- 
6 » Inc Philadelphia dress for three cents to cover postare. Send one cent 

for our special “‘ Epworth League”’ tolder. Just the 





sort of information you will want if you are coming to 
Colorado this summer. Address 


T. E. Fisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 


Jn ordering goods, or in makine inquiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in Lhe Sunday School Times. 


EXERCISES >) nya 


| EASTER tage. or to cents we will mail you, 


postpeid, five samples of as fine Easter Exercises as 
yore ersaw. Or for 15 cents we will mail you eight 


of them. All different 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin- 


cinnati, 0., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 





















































“*It would be hard to teach without your Lesson 
Pictures.” —Mrs. J. S. Grandey, Rutland, Vt. 


Of course it would. Those who haven’t tried don’t realize how 
much a picture can do to open a scholar’s mind. If the ears could 


do it all, then why the eyes ? 


“The pictures are of great assistance to me in 
our class of young men.—Fred C. Brittain, Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 


That isn’t a surprise. No one ever gets too old to be taught by pic- 
tures. Perhaps the open-eyed wonder of the child is changed to the 
keenly intelligent scrutiny of the maturer mind. Whatever the 
reason, the older eyes are held by a good picture even as the < 
tried it, Will you? 


“I find them very helpful and of great interest 
I think my class’ increase is un- 
doubtedly due to the pictures.”—Herbert Mar- 
shall, Matteawan, N. Y. 


A class is very likely to increase when the laws of attraction are ob- 
served, Mr. Marshall has simply brought his teaching into line with 
nature. He has put to the test the law that makes a flower attract- 
ive to a bee, and a cheerful, winsome lesson-teaching likeable to the 
pupil. Bees don’t waste much hunting-time on the stones of a 


younger. Mr. Brittain has 


to my class. 


More Than 600,000 
Pictures Sold in 1904-05 


You are inclined to try the pictures? It is a good impulse. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES MARCH 18, 1905 


garden wall. 


Let it impel you to send at once for as many sets as your class can use—10 cents 
aset. Twelve beautifully printed half-tone reproductions, with two maps for geographical work. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures an? Maps 


10 cents a quarter; 4o cents a year 








“*I wish I could tell you how helpful the illustra- 

tions have been to my class of boys. We like 

them because they represent real places, and are 

not reproductions of the old masters, which are 

useful only as works of art.”—Miss S. A. Hill, 

Dorchester, Mass. 
That’s just it. Miss Hill has hit upon one of the most important 
features of the Lesson Pictures. The Holy Land as it is, the customs 
and the people as they are in the unchanging East, —these are sub- 


jects for the truth-telling camera, if one wants to use them to rightly 
illustrate a lesson. 




















































enter heart and soul upon 
a campaign of teacher-train- 
ing? Is it because we are 
indifferent to the cause? 
Is it because we are unwill- 
ing to put forth an honest 
effort to achieve skill? Is 
it simply because we don’t ? 
How I wish I had the power 
to stir the indifferent, the 
lazy, the negligent ones! I 
have in mind a large group 
of teachers who are anxious 
to do the best things, who 
are busy with a thousand 


carry upon their consciences 


these my heart warms. For 


teach better to-morrow than 


“Why do we hesitate to 



















your articles in 


cares, who turn to every sell, Corning, Cal. Sunday School Times. One of 
possible guidance that offers R Mr. Bissell or any other superintendent or teacher can do the hardest problems the Sun- 
promise of help, and who better than this. He will not need to bother with a package day-school has to solve is the 


we will send 























these | am willing to try, in 
the best way I know, to af- 
ford help. This group will 


they do to-day. These are 
the hope of our children, our 
Sunday-school, our church.” 
—Martin G. Brumbaugh. 


from the beginning ? 


“If Only We Might Have 
Trained Teachers!” 


ELL, why not? 


As superintendent of a Sunday-school I am greatly in- 
terested in the articles in the Times on Teacher-training. 
Not having succeeded as yet in arousing our teachers to the 
importance of taking up the study, I have some hope of in- 
teresting a group of our young people to join us in the 
teachers’ council-meeting, to devote a part of the time to 
the teacher-training work. 
profited by studiously following the work as laid down in 
Were we to do so, instead of 
taking up the Course, could we secure copies of The Sun- 
day School Times, to enable us all to take up these articles 
A few of us take it.—Henry M. Bis- 


the Times. 


of back numbers of the paper, even if we could supply them. 
He is at liberty to say to any one in his school who is not now 
their responsibilities. For a subscriber that, upon request, with every new subscription 


Free of Charge, the First Fifteen Chapters 
of the Brumbaugh Teacher-Training 
Course in Booklet Form 


Then the subscription can start with the issue of February 25, 
so that not a single chapter need be missed. Additions to a 
club of subscribers may be made at any time, at the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rate. 

What we can do for Mr. Bissell and his co-workers we 
will gladly do for you and your co-workers, 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Why waste time in unnecessary regret 

over conditions that can be easily changed? You can 

have trained teachers—trained in a knowledge of the princi- 

ples of teaching so that the hesitancy, the vagueness, the 

uncertainty of the teacher who isn’t posted can be a thing of 
the past in your progressive, devotedly alert Sunday-school. 
Here is what a California superintendent wants to do : 










“My enthusiasm over Brum- 
baugh’s introduction brings in 
these two subscribers.”—C. £. 
Pond, Auburn, Cal. 
































“You have long been a leader 
of educational masses, but in 
this new field you transcend 
denominational barriers, and 
become a spiritual as well as 
educational leader of the best 
thinkers of the world.”—JZ JD. 
Metzger, M.D., Tyrone, Pa. 







































“Asa teacher of psychology 
and pedagogy, and as a teacher 
in Sunday-school, I want to 
thank you heartily for the series 
of articles from your pen in The 


I know we might be greatly 










teacher-training question. I be- 
lieve we are entering a new era 
in Sunday-school teaching, and 
your articles will contribute ma- 
terially to this better condition. 
Your plain, direct, easily com- 
prehended articles will be a great 
blessing to the teaching force of 
the Sunday-school. The Times 
ought to be taken by every 
teacher in Sunday-school work.” 
—Professor Charles H. Gurney, 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
























LESSON FOR APRIL 2 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Scott's Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 


—the old story, told times 
without number and repeated 
over and over again for the 
last thirty years. But it’s 


The Training of the Teacher 


(Continued from page 150) 


The third method calls upon all the 
pupils to recite simultaneously. It is 
called the concert method, and is gen- 
erally very poor. The few pupils who 
are prepared lead in the answer and the 
others chime in. The teacher has no 
means of knowing who is talking. In 
this way the indifferent pupils conceal 
their inadequate preparation behind the 
others. The only purpose for which I 
would advise the concert method is to 
secure expression from certain timid pu- 
pils who might otherwise not gain enough 
confidence to speak. I have known shy 





always a welcome story to 
those in need of strength and 
health. There’s nothing in 
the world that stops wasting 
diseases as quickly as Scott’s 


Emulsion. 
We'll send you a sample, free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





‘ What would you 
Corn give to be rid of 
them? 15¢. for a box of A-Corn 


Salve is all you need pay. ‘Takes 
them out by the roots. Easy, quick, 
safe. At your druggist's or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 











DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 








In ‘a country of perpetual sun- 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 
place for rest and recuperation. 
Hotel facilities first class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 

H. P, ANEWALT 


General Passenger Agent 
Prescott, Arizona 
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The Say Shoal Tine 


Philadelphia, March 18, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 





The Sunday Schoo! Times js published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
wc ts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 


75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 


75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
hoster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Pe: Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies a any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
Se sent /ree, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY ScHoot TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








One copy, or any number of | 
copies less than five, will be sent | 


| pupils who were afraid of their own voices, 
| and who would not, therefore, recite if 
| they thought others were listening. To 
| encourage these to speak the concert reci- 
| tation has some merit. The wise teacher 
here will soon understand when to drop 
the plan and lead the timid pupil to 
speak alone and courageously. 

We have not yet reached the point in 
the develpment of our Sunday-school 
work when it is possible to submit the 
pupils at the end of a year, or of a half 
year, to a rigid written examination, and 
yet such an examination is a part of the 
full teaching process and should receive 
the attention of Sunday-school teachers 
everywhere. We ought to be asking 
ourselves whether we have any means 
now of proving our work, and if we have 
no such means we should be asking our- 
selves the question, What can be done 
in. order to accomplish this result? At 
this point I wish to say that the need of 
the examination is conditioned upon the 
inadequate training of the teacher. The 
| better equipped on the professional side 
the teaclier is ‘the léss need there will 
be for examination. If we may fairly 
assume that our teaching processes are 
not what they should be, it follows as a 
pedagogical necessity that the examina- 
tion should in some way be used to sup- 
| plement what our teachers are now do- 
; ing. The significance of the examina- 
| tion will gradually decline as the pro- 
| Sessional spirit of the teacher rises, and 


| I for one long for the day when we shall 


| see more clearly than we now do the 
| great value to the chiMhood of the church 
of trained and consecrated teachers. The 
more I ponder upon the problem and 
the nearer this series of articles comes to 
its close, the more fully am I convinced 
that only through the proper training of 
the teacher may we hope for ideal con- 
ditions in the Sunday-school. 





Ss 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR, 
THE STUDENT. 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in ‘leacher-Training Classes. 





a branch of learning, and a curriculum. 

What part does the preparation play 
in the recitation? Do we now utilize this 
part as we should? As we could? 

The recitation is the focus of the 
teacher's effort. Why is this so? 

What is embraced in a proper assign- 

| ment of a lesson? 
| Answer the objections that may be urged 
| against assignment of the lesson in ad- 
| 
| 
| 


| vance, 
What are the functions of the recita- 
| tion ? 

How much of the whole time of the 
|Sunday-school should be given to the 

lesson ? 

| What methods of conducting the reci- 
| tation do you use? 


Point out the values and the dangers | 


| of the question method. 

What ways of calling upon the pupils 
are to be studied? Which one is the 
best? Why? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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RISING SUN 


rd 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all the shine + 
last. Will not cake on theiron. Lustrous as the sun. 














Note the relation between a lesson, | 





Fountain 
Pen Outfit 





$1.05 

























We have succeeded in finding a special high-grade Fountain 
Pen admirably designed for the use of Sunday-school workers. 
By contracting for a large number we have obtained very favor- 
able terms from one of the leading manufacturers, enabling us to 
sell our pen at the low price of $1.50. 

The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points, —medium, fine, and stub. 

Ve shall be glad to have you try the pen ten days; if, at the end 
of that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase for any rea- 
son, or even without reason, return the pen to us, with your name 
and address on the wrapper, drop us a postal card, and your 
money will be returned to you within twenty-four hours, without 
argument or comment. 

The Dixon ‘+ Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 

The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year and 
a GEM ROLLER ORGAN. with Three Tunes 
of Your Own Selection. Altogether for ONLY 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





= 


EVEN A CHILD CAN PLAY IT 


(Lesson for APRIL 2) MARCH 18, 1905 


$300 








Incredible, Yet True! 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
believes that, at last, it 
has fortunately secured a 
bargain, that, while almost in- 
credible, must prove irresisti- 
ble, for the public knows from 
experience that The Christian 
Herald never promises a thing 
that it does not perform. 

We have purchased the 
entire present stock—and 
subsequent output for many 
months to come—of the only 
manufacturers of the GEM 
Roller Organ, at a figure 








Former Price, Including 3 Rollers, $6.00 





GEM ROLLER ORGAN 


a 


Weight (boxed), 15 lbs. Length, 16 inches 
Width, 14 inches. . . . . Height, 9 inches 








that enables us to make good 


THE ABOVE SHOWS THE GEM ORGAN 


the marvelous proposition which we publish at the head of this announcement, and we urge upon every reader of the “Sun- 
day School Times”’ to speedily avail himself of the exceptional advantages of this unusual and, indeed, unprecedented offer ! 


Do You Want this 


Read This Carefully 


HE GEM ROLLER ORGAN isa serviceable, dur- 
able instrument, operated with the aid of absolutely 
indestructible tunes, and so simple that any child, without 
the slightest knowledge of music, can produce any tune 
with the accuracy of an expert, and with a volume suf- 
ficient to fill an ordinary hall. 

There are a thousand tunes to select from, and 
three of your own selection accompany each organ. 
Further tunes may be selected at the trifling expense of 
thirty cents each, delivered free; and as these roller 
tunes are absolutely indestructible, once purchased they 
wih last a lifetime. There is nothing about them that 
will either crack or break. No paper rolls are used. 

Unlike other automatic organs, this instrument plays 
any number of verses consecutively, without interrup- 
tion. There is no re-rolling or re-winding with awkward 
intermissions, but literally a ‘‘continuous performance”’ 
at the will of the operator. No paper rolls are used. 

Home Entertainments, Sunday Schools, Class-Meetings, 
Church Services, Lawn Parties aiid Picnics may be enliven- 
ed, and any person, old or young, without the faintest idea 
of music, may perform. 
the volume .of sound are the same as those of the $12.00 
Concert Roller Organ, of which Tue Curistian Herap 
has already sold nearly 5,000 to its subscribers, invariably 
giving entire satisfaction. The only difference between the 
Ger Organ and the $12.00 Concert Organ is in the case. 





The Christian Herald 


The Queen of American Weeklies 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the Bright- 
est and Best Family Magazine in the World. 
It is published every Wednesday—52 TIMES 
A YEAR — Brimful of Pictures, superbly 
printed on excellent paper, it is, like every 
genuine thing of beauty, ‘‘a joy forever.’’ 

Its Subscription Price is $1.50 per Year. 
It has now nearly a QUARTER OF A MIL« 
LION Subscribers, and its list is constantly 
growing. It aggregates 1,200 LARGE 
PAGES, equal in quantity to any SIX of the 
One Dollar Magazines, each year, and there 
is not a dull line in it from New Year's Day 
to New Year’s Eve. 

Send $3.00 for THE CHRISTIAN HER- 











The mechanism, the tunes, and | 


ALD and the GEM ORGAN, and if you are 
not delighted, we will, without asking any 
| questions, cheerfully refund your money. 
For the Paper without the Organ, send $1.50 





Present an Organ as an Easter Offering to your Sunday 
| School. You will find it a most acceptable gift. 





Gem Roller Organ ? 





Here is Our Marvelous Offer - 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 24 





To introduce Tue Curistran Herarp into tens of 
thousands of homes where it is not now taken, we will 
from date to and including Easter Monday, supply the 
Gem Roller Organ, with three tunes of your own selec- 
tion, together with THe Curistian Heratp, to a NEW 
Subscriber for one year, for only three dollars. 


This offer closes positively on Monday, 
April 24th, and no orders posted after x | 
that date can be filled. Bear this in mind. 


Better Act To-Day and Avoid Delay 


We now have 1,000 Gem Roller Organs on hand. These 
will be used to fill orders as they are received, after 
which the organ builders require thirty days’ time. A 
postal card will be sent to acknowledge receipt of the 
order and money; and then, unless you get in among the 
first thousand, a little patience must be exercised. 











Any Church or Sunday School may avail itself 
of this exceptional offer, and thus forever avoid 
awkward embarrassment occasioned by unex- 
pected absence of the organist. 


WE DO NOT PREPAY FREIGHT CHARGES 
Send Full Shipping Directions with Order. 








Here is a Partial List of Tunes From Which You May Make Your First Selections: 





14 America 

15 Antioch 

22 Almost Persuaded Darling 

99 Abide With Me 620 Draw Me Closer to Thee 
356 A sweet little kiss at the door ; 

383 A Violet from Mother's Grave = rentes Song 

tonal : 42 Even Me 

be oer Pood Sheaves 730 Everlasting Arms 

161 Blue Bells of Scotland 

239 Baby's Empty Cradle 

245 Bring Back My Sailor Boy 
300. Battle-cry of Freedom 

488 Buttercups and Daisies 

634 Bright Forever 

731 Blessed Rock 
1053 Ben Bolt 

98 Come, great deliverer, come 
236 Cuckoo Song 

643 Coming To-day 


205 Dixie 


1110 Flower Song 
87 Go Bury Thy Sorrow 


Home 
490 Gen. Grant's Grand March 
617 God Be With You 
656 Gathering Home 
1107 Georgia Camp Meeting 


230 Don't be Angry with Me, 


4 From Greenland's Icy Mount- ed T 
64 Finnish National Hymn [ains 27 I Will Sing of My Redeemer 


294 Good-bye, My Old Southern 


18 He Leadeth Me 
28 He Will Hide Me 
123 Home, Sweet Home 
277 Hail Columbia 
422 Hark! the Angels Sweetly 
Singing 
615 Hiding in the Rock 
1128 Holy City 


$ I Need Thee Every Hour 


Burning 
$29 Love's Old Sweet Song 
734 Lead, Kindly Light 


275 Maryland, My Maryland 
499 My Boy Across the Sea 
650 My Sabbath Home 

727 More About Jesus 


2 Nearer, My God, to Thee 


41 I Hear Thy Welcome Voice 859 Naughty Clara 


1050 I don’t want to play in your 
ard 


6 Onward, Christian Soldiers 
71 Old Hundred 
121 Old Folks at Home 


13 Just as I am 

73 Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
$99 John Brown 283 Old Oaken Bucket 
735 Jerusalem the Golden [Me 417 Oh! You Little Darling 
1058 Just Tell Them That You saw 602 Only a Step to Jesus 


25 Let the Lower Lights be 29 Pull for the Shore 


1038 Sidewalks of New York 
1061 Sunshine of Paradise Alley 
1096 Stars and Stripes Forever 


157 Then You'll Remember Me 
229 Tramp, Tramp 
$87 Take Back the Heart 
601 To the Work 
722 "Tis So Sweet to Trust 

23 = ie My pane Boy 

‘o-nig| esus 
279 Red, White and Blue 65 What a Friend We Have in 
r 100 We're Marching esus 

§ Sven Brogee ee Gates 103 When the Swallows Home- 
68 Sweet Hour of Prayer [River oi when You and I Were Young 
Fn td Re 626 Walk in the Light 


278 Star Spangied Banner 
621 Seeking for Me 623 en Jesus Comes 

634 Shall we gather at the river 733 When We Reach bm 
725 Sunshine in the Soul 733 Will —_— a 

1008 Won't You be My Sweetheart 
190 Yankee Doodle 


80 Precious Name 
72 Pass Me Not 


67 Rock of Ages 
91 Rescue the Perishing 
255 Rock-a-bye-Baby 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160 to 170 Bible House, New York 
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